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PERMANENCE AND CHANGE 


Ve a world of rapid transformation, one of the most important debates is about 
the values of permanence and change. Does change obey predestined historic laws? 
Which, if any, traditional values have the stamp of permanence? What forms will the 
lives of men and nations assume in the vortex of transfiguration? Many nations, new 
and old are confronted with the question: What forms of change to choose? What 
traditional values to retain? And what does this century of change bode for nations 
like Lithuania, which are still subjected to colonial rule? 

The subjects of change and permanence are the leading themes of the articles 
presented in this issue of Lituanus. 


Radical changes in social and economic structure are enforced by the Soviets 
in Lithuania today. What effects will they have upon the mentality of the Lithuanian 
people and upon their views on their country’s future? This is the theme of the first 
article in this issue. The results of collectivization—which, in many respects is a “re- 
actionary” change, namely, a cross-breeding of certain trappings of feudalism and 
terfdom with mechanization and police state practices—are reviewed in the next 
article. 

Elements of tradition play an important part in the culture and in the world 
view of the Lithuanian people. This is attested by the preservation of an ancient 
language and customs and a distinct national culture throughout many centuries. 
Folk songs and folk tales, skills in weaving and wood carving have been handed down 
from one family to the next for hundreds of years. 


“Language as well as folklore and folk art are the expressions of a nation’s 
spiritual culture, and manifestations of its creative force. Through them a nation 
becomes unique, different from others. Language, folklore and folk art are spiritual 
treasurers which no one can take away. They are living things, which incessantly and 
through all time talk about their creators. While a nation is capable of creating them, 
it is still a living organism. Eventually a nation can even perish, but the cultural and 
artistic monuments created by it will speak of it forever.” 


These are the words, written several decades ago by a well known Lithuanian 
art historian, now living in occupied Lithuania, where folk art, folklore, the native 
language and national customs are now cherished more than ever as a weapon against 
the forces of annihilation and denationalization. 


The permanence and vitality of these elements of tradition in the Lithuanian 
culture are the theme of another group of articles presented in this issue. The ancient 
symbolism inherent in Lithuanian folk art and the deep rootedness of this art in 
ancient religion, as well as the aesthetic and technical characteristics of some forms 
of this art are revealed in two articles. The Lithuanian folk song, daina, the richest 
repository of the traditional Lithuanian world-feeiing and a body of poetry of enduring 
value, is the subject of two other articles. The review of a play by a young Lithuanian 
immigrant, presented early this year on the New York stage, reveals a merger of 
modern theatre forms with the peculiarly Lithuanian lyricism: permanence and change 
nourishing each other. 


It is true that some things in the Lithuanian traditional art and poetry have 
become antiquated by the process of change. Yet, we who live in a standardized and 
technocratic world, cannot help but feel the permanent values of so many facets of 
that world feeling: its closeness to nature and life-force, its awareness of the per- 
manent drama of the cosmos. 


The theorists of materialism have tried very hard to establish the total de- 
pendence of the development of various art forms on specific economic factors and 
pre-determined laws, but so far they have not succeeded. If one accepts the view that 
change is subject to iron-clad laws of history, whose sole and perfect agent is the 
Communist Party, then there is nothing left for Lithuania, and the rest of the world, 
except a gradual transformation into ant-societies. But if one believes in the much 
less simplistic form of evolution of human consciousness, leading toward freedom, one © 
has much reason for faith in a better world. 
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OF SOVIET-IMPOSED 


“REVOLUTION” 


The author attempts to predict the impact of radical Soviet changes 
in social structure upon the mentality of the Lithuanian people. 


1. Violence and its consequences 


Soviet propaganda claims that a proletarian rev- 
olution has taken place in Lithuania. 


A revolution may be defined as a radical change 
in the structure of a society brought about by the will 
or force of a group or class originating from the same 
society and winning a struggle for that change over 
the rest of the people of that society. 


The changes that have taken place in the 
structure of the Lithuanian society are to be sure, 
sufficiently radical to be recognized as revoliutionary. 
But they have not been brought about by any internal 
force of the Lithuanian society. The promoters of 
the “proletarian revolution of Lithuania” are making 
a tremendous effort to convince the world and 
particularly the young generation of Lithuania, that 
this revolution was the dream of all the working 
people of Lithuania, who waged and won a hard 
struggle for the fulfillment of that dream. 


In fact, there was no proletarian or other class 
in the Lithuanian society that was willing to fight 
for a revolution of the Soviet pattern. The Red army 
had to be employed by the Soviet government in 
order to impose the “proletarian” revolution upon 
Lithuania and to dictate its character. The Sovicts 
themselves have officially admitted that “the victori- 
ous Red Army was the force which made the rev- 
olution in Lithuania possible’. Thus, the changes 
that have taken place in Lithuania may be defined 
as a “revolution imposed by a foreign power”, but 
not as a revolution in the ordinary sense. A force 
from outside is its main characteristic. 

It is obvious that the victims of any violence 
refuse to recognize the legality of the consequences 
resulting from the acts of violence. Lithuanians in the 
free world believe that they have every reason to 
maintain that all the changes that have taken place 
in Lithuania since the invasion of the Soviet army 
are illegal. Therefore, they do not and will not 
recognize them. However, nonrecognition does not 
erase facts. Nonrecognition cannot nullify the effects 
of the imposed revolution. 

Violence creates no rights. But violence, particu- 
larly in alliance with time, does create facts which, 
alas, are impossible to ignore, even if they are not 
legal. It is, therefore, impossible to ignore the facts 
created in Lithuania by the imposed revolution even 
though we are never going to recognize them as 
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legal. Some of them will remain facts even after the 
foreign compulsion has disappeared. 

It is not in our power at the present time to 
comprehand the entire impact of the imposed revo- 
lution upon the views of the Lithuanian people in 
regard to the future of Lithuania or upon their 
image of Lithuania’s future goals. But an attempt 
to guess, even approximately, the nature of that 
impact is an important part of all consciencious 
thinking on the “ate of Lithuania. 


2. A Society of Employees. 


There are 590,000 registered labor union mem- 
bers in Lithuania at the present time (a good many 
of them are infiltrated Russians). This number, we 
are told, represents 92 percent of the entire industrial 
and administrative working fooce. 

We conclude, therefore, that there are about 
641,000 employed persons in Lithuania, not counting 
those working on the farms. That comes to about 
36 per cent of all people in the working-age group. 
When Lithuania was independent, there were 33,000 
persons employed by the industry and 30,000 govern- 
ment employees. There were comparatively few 
employed in trade. Thus, the number of wage-earners 
in Lithuania has increased almost ten times. 


All this has happened, not only because of consid- 
erable industrial expansion, but also because of the 
nationalization of industry, abolition of independent 
trades and free enterprise, and because the govern- 
ment has taken it upon itself to supervise all phases 
of activity; all of this rquires a very large number 
of administrative personnel. The abolition of the 
independent farmer and landowner has further con- 
tributed to the change. Eventually, when once the col- 
lective farms become able to provide at least a 
minimum subsistance wage, all remaining vestiges of 
independent farming will be abolished and the col- 
lective farm worker will become a straight wage- 
earner, as though he were employed in industry. The 
purpose here, as in all other areas, is to erase from 
the minds and life of the new generation all ideas 
of free enterprise and independent business. Even 
professional people like doctors, lawyers, architects, 
artists, etc., are restrained from private practice. The 
goal is a society of employees. 

This goal in itself could become acceptable to the 
people of Lithuania. Many Lithuanians living in the 
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West enjoy working for a salary, even those who 
used to be self-employed. Some feel happier that way, 
provided they have secure and adequate income with- 
out the responsibilities and inevitable worries that 
come with working on ones own. But there are at 
least two important reasons for which the Soviet im- 
posed structure will probably never become popular in 
Lithuania. 

The first reason is that the promise to abolish 
exploitation of man by man is not being honored. 
Opportunities for exploitation are not being abolished, 
but only transferred to the state. They were taken 
away from the capitalists and placed in the hands of 
those who are acting in the name of state. The 
exploitation of the working people thus becomes even 
more cruel than it ever was under the capitalist 
system. 

Furthermore, the promoters of the new order are 
unable to secure adequate wages for all the working 
people — only for the leading administrators and 
some favored professions. And there is not much 
hope that they ever will be able to achieve improve- 
ments in this field. Thus, there is not much chance 
for satisfaction with this new structure of society 
in Lithuania. 


3. The Fate of Private Property 


The promoters of the new order in Lithuania 
are trying to change the peoples views on property. 
Even in the days of Lithuania's independence, the 
idea of “divine right” to private ownership had been 
somewhat shaken by certain reforms. The extent of 
land one could own was limited by law. Laws were in 
the making whereby the property-owner would be as- 
signed certain social obligations; if he did not meet 
them, his rights to property ownership could be 
curtailed or even completely revoked. This new idea 
was just beginning to form when the Soviets swept 
the country with much more radical changes. 

The right to private property became, overnight, 
“cursed,” immoral, and even cirminal. The’ only ex- 
ception was on items of personal or family belong- 
ings, the nature of which was defined by the foreign 
power. The ownership of the great mass of national 
wealth was entrusted to the hands of a foreign state 
and its administrators. For an individual, the right 
to property as a symbol of power became inaccessible, 
and eventually probably even unnecessary. It is no 
longer ownership of property that leads to power, 
but the authority to dispose of it. 

Every means is used to erase from the minds 
of the people the desire to possess anything more than 
the basic necessities such as food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, and the opportunities to enjoy the 
cultural and civic achievements of the country. 

At the present time, the success of these at- 
tempts is highly questionable. The attachment of the 
collective farm worker to the little plot of land al- 
lowed to him for individual use, and the noticeably 
better crops he gets from this plot that from the 
collective farmland (see next article in this issue — 
ed.) only prove that the desire to own land is still 
far from dead. 
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The same applies to people living in the cities. 
The bourgeois desire to own a house has by no 
meeans disappeared. However, if it were possible to 
provide the society adequately with basic necessities 
(and adequately is a relative concept), then the re- 
instatement of the right to private ownership, of land, 
buildings, or factories might eventually not seem 
essential to the public. So far, however, everything is 
still a promise, and the actual reality not only falls 
short of the promise, but misses even the standard of 
living that was destroyed in the name of a better 
future by the enforcers of the “revolution”. 


It can be assumed safely that propaganda slogans 
claiming that whatever belongs to the state belongs 
to the Lithuanian people, will not convince the people 
for a long long time. The gigantic foreign nation 
monopolizing all their wealth and natural resources 
will never gain their love. Yet, at the same time, 
we cannot be certain that the Lithuanian people are 
waiting only for the restoration of the old system 
and that in case of some change, they would want 
the now state-owned property simply returned to 
the original owners or their descendants. 


The hated great landlord — the foreign power— 
has definitely not furthered the cause of state owner- 
ship, and state monopoly would not be acceptable if 
Lithuania were to be free again. Yet the right private 
enterpreneur wculd not have much chance either. He 
was never liked too much and is liked even less now 
when he is constantly being portrayed as an all- 
consuming exploiter. By observing present trends in 
Lithuania, it appears doubtful that, even in case of 
immediate independence, extensive property units 
would be returned to individual owners. Cooperatives, 
such as those in the Western world, or local corpo- 
rations controlled by small share-owners, would have 
more approval from the public.* A_ social and 
economic structure similar to those in the Scandina- 
vian countries would probably be more acceptable to 
the people in the event of independence. 


4. The Fate of Land Ownership. 


An especially drastic change has been made by 
the Soviets in the cultivation and management of 
farm land. During its independence period Lithuania 
became dotted with homesteads. The establishment’ of 
homesteads with the farmer living on his own land 
was a progressive step over the old system of the pre- 
independence time. Yet the independent homesteader 
was at a disadvantage as far as modern farming 
methods were concerned, because singly, he could 
not afford to keep heavy modern farm equipment. 
The Soviets imposed a change in the opposite direction 
by forming large agricultural units and by moving 
independent farmers into collective farms. This was 
supposed to make the farms more productive, and 
to make the farmers’ way of life more like the life 
in towns, which had actually always been the dream 
of the homesteader. 


* Cooperatives already had a good start in independent 
Lithuania 
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However, the new system is not effective and is, 
therefore, strongly disliked. The advantages of col- 
Ictive farming are as yet very vague, but the dis- 
advantages are quite numerous and very obvious. In 
the first place, the basic elements necessary for suc- 
cessful farming have been destroyed: the farmers 
knowledge of his land, his love for his own piece 
of ground, his concern for the success of his labors, 
and the knowledge that whatever he produces will 
be his. Instead, the only thing left to him is work, 
and that, for the most part, without proper return 
or reward. The results are catastrophic. Some per- 
ceptible signs of improvement twelve years after the 
change do not warrant any hope, however, that sub 
stantial progress towards the promised goal will soon 
be achieved, especially since we see the same poor 
results in Soviet Russia itself, where the collectiv- 
ization of land was started about twenty years 
earlier than in Lithuania. 

There is no doubt that if Lithuania were to 
become independent again, the hated collective farm 
system would be dropped. But what would the farm- 
ers do? Return to the old system of individual home- 
steads and live in the old farmhouses, which are 
still standing? Restore the farming conditions brought 
about by the 1920 land reform, restricting land 
ownership in independent Lithuania to no more than 
200 acres? Make more drastic reforms? 

These are difficult questions to answer at the 
present time. Possible answers are constantly changing 
as time goes by, and they depend on the situation 
of farm laborers in occupied Lithuania. At the 
present time, the tendency is to move to the cities 
because of the catastrophic conditions on the col- 
lective farms. (This tendency existed to some ex- 
tent, even when Lithuania was independent, because 
the city offers many more opportunities for advance- 
ment.) The number of people preferring to live on 
farms have greatly diminished. (We must keep in 
mind the fact that thousands of farmers and their 
families have been deported to the far corners of 
Siberia, and only a handful sickly and disabled per- 
sons have managed to return.) The ever-expanding 
industry, on the other hand attracts the young people 
from the farms, despite attempts to stop this flow. 
Re-establishment of the homesteads system probably 
would not stop this flow either, because that would 
not make farming more attractive than the op- 
portunities in the cities. 

The proposition of bringing the farmers’ way of 
life closer to that of the town dweller is not un- 
attractive. And it is very likely that even after 
Lithuania regains its independence, the farmer will 
not be anxious to return to the old secluded way 
of life. Most probably he will be thinking of new 
ways to modernize farming methods, and come closer 
to the way of life in town. Not without consequences 
is the fact that the Soviet government has created a 
new “agricultural elite”, a whole army of about 
30,000 persons — mechanics, zootechnics, agrono- 
mists, accountants, chairmen, who are and will re- 
main a very strong element opposed to the old system 
of farm management. 
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5. Integration of Industry into Soviet Economy. 


Industry in Lithuania has grown tremendously, 
and we should not evaluate it negatively simply 
because a foreign oppressor is responsible for this 
expansion.** It is the manner in which it is ex- 
panding that is disturbing. The Soviet-directed growth 
of industry in Lithuania integrates Lithuanian econ- 
omy into the economy of Russia and the whole 
Soviet empire, so that eventual separation from Rus- 
sia becomes more and more difficult, and finally 
impossible, without a complete collapse of the whole 
economic structure of the country. A good number 
of new factories in Lithuania are neither producing 
for the Lithuanian market, nor using local raw 
materials. Those factories, in the event of separation 
from Russia, would become useless. Thousands of 
employees would be faced with a problem of employ- 
ment. To integrate this industry into the West 
European economy would be a slow and difficult 
task. 


Even the new network of utilities, electricity, and 
natural gas — a great advance for the country 
will further bind Lithuania to the Soviet empire, make 
it but a member of a huge body with a single blood 
stream. Everything is planned so that a substantial 
part of the Lithuanian industry would be automatical- 
ly paralyzed in the event of a breach with Russia. 
For instance, the main thermo-power plant is going 
to run by natural gas coming from the Ukraine. 
Simply turning off the gas pipe line would stop 
over 60 per cent of the industry in a moment. Thus, 
independence would mean the loss of vital elements 
necessary for survival. The Soviet goal is to force 
the fighters for independence to stop and to think 
whether it would be permissible to bring about a 
catastrophic collapse of the Lithuanian economy for 
the sake of independence. 

Yet the enforcers of the “revolution” have a way 
of arousing hatred against themselves. For very 
trained follower they have managed to breed scores 
of staunch enemies; the majority of them will not be 
stopped by considerations of the price of independence. 
But the obstacles on the road to independence are 
constantly being increased and must not be over- 
looked. 


6. Lithuania and the United States of Europe. 


The iron curtain separating the Lithuanian 
people from the Western world has a very depress- 
ing effect on the Lithuanian people. This is only 
partly compensated for by freedom of travel inside 
the Soviet empire. Now a person can travel to 
Crimea and Vladivostok without any visa or pass- 
port, whereas in the former days all these documents 
were necessary just to cross the border into neigh- 
bouring Latvia. In this and in other ways, Lithuanians 
constantly come into contact with other nations 
within this huge empire. Even though the Lithuanian 
people are strongly nationalistic and the Russians are 


** Had Lithuania been independent these last 20 years, 
great expansion would also have taken place. 
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having a difficult time selling the idea of internation- 
alism, eventually some of it is bound to rub in and 
leave a permanent impression. 


As a result, the people of Lithuania may aspire 
to a new kind of national state, different from the 
First Lithuanian Republic with its absolute territorial 
sovereignty, territorial boundaries beset by guards, 
custom, import-export licenses, etc. 


Even in the West, many Lithuanians believe that 
when the dark shadow oppressing Europe, the Rus- 
sian empire, finally collapses, the free European 
nations will have to form a union permitting the 
individual countries to govern themselves, yet at the 
same time giving them certain obligations to each 
other: to live in closer cooperation based on good 
will and to do away with most of the above-mention- 
ed barriers. This suggests itself much more to the 
people iiving in the Soviet empire. Lithuania will 
probably want to belong to a union formed of both 
East and West European states. 


7. Changes in Customs and Ideology. 


The imported revolution, benefiting from _ the 
passing of time, leaves its mark on the customs of the 
people, on their thinking and their legal procedures. 
Today there are more sincere Communists although 
they are relatively few as yet, atheists, and especially 
religious indifferents among the younger generation, 
just as there are more indifferents towards national 
feelings. 

On the other hand, in people who have not given 
in to pressures of the imposed revolution, national- 
istic tendencies are much stronger than under normal 
conditions. *** 


However, when a country is governed for a long 
period of time by laws enforced by alien power and 
based on an imported ideology, certain changes will 
inevitably take place, both on a national scale and in 
matters of inter-personal relations. For instance, 
religious influence will still be strong, yet a civil mar- 
riage ceremony will have to be acceptable, in a free 
Lithuania without having a law requiring a church 
ceremony as well. The present state of the church 
and priests in Lithuania is highly deplorable, and 
with the restoration of independence it will change, 


yet it will never be the same as before the Soviet 
invasion. 

Pro-Soviet propaganda is doing all it can to 
thwart the desire for independence in the eyes of 
the people by pointing out and exaggerating all the 
shortcommings of the independent Lithuanian Repub- 
lic, and by claiming that, if independence is ever 
regained, all these shortcomings will be reinstated. 

Thus, a certain distrust of past conditions might 
be aroused in the people after they have been ex- 
posed to this propaganda for some time. Therefore, 
it would be unwise for Lithuanian patriots in the 
West to associate their efforts toward the liberation 
of Lithuania with the “bringing back of the past”, 
no matter how dear this past is to them. 

Of course, Lithuanians in the West cannot and 
will not acknowledge the legality of changes brought 
through terror. They believe in the continuity of the 
Lithuanian Republic and in its legal existence. They 
are trying to preserve all the legal symbols of this 
existence (Lithuanian legations abroad, consultates, 
citizenship, passports, etc.). They are constantly 
voicing their desire to free this Lithuanian Republic 
from Russian imperialism. In these endeavors they 
are right, and no one can destroy their motives by 
any arguments based on so-called “Realism,” or “lets- 
face-the facts philosophy.” But future plans for Lith- 
uania should not be blindly based on a nonexistant 
past. Refusal to recognize the occupation should not 
lead one to ignore or to underestimate its significance. 
Failure to evalutate the effects of this long-term ag- 
gression would only bring misunderstanding in future 
plans for a free Lithuanian Republic. 

The intentions of the aggressor to widen the 
gap between the Lithuanian people in Lithuania and 
abroad can best be thwarted by taking into. consider- 
ation the extent of the influence of the occupation on 
the Lithuanian people and by being guided accord- 
ingly in formulating tasks and aims for the country’s 
future. It is of the utmost importance that this 
kind of attitude be known by the patriots behind the 
Iron Curain. 


*** This also applies to all phases of religious life. It 
is very difficult for the Communists to erase national and 
religious customs. Christmas and Easter are still celebrated 
in the same manner as in the past; wedding and baptism 
ceremonies take place in churches whenever possible. 
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LITHUANIAN AGRICULTURE 


A quantitative picture of trends in collectivized Lithu- 
anian agriculture revealing Soviet colonial policies in 
the economic field. The author, at the present time 
instructor at the University of Connecticut, has done 
extensive research on the economic aspects of sovieti- 
zation of the Baltie countries. 


Throughout the 1940’s and the early 1950's 
there existed a big hiatus in quantitative infor- 
mation concerning the structure and the actual 
agricultural output of Soviet occupied Lithuania. 

Since 1956, however, the Soviets have been 
publishing increasing amounts of statistics on the 
performance aspects of their economy. Among 
other information agricultural output data of the 
various republics and regions comprising the Soviet 
Union has been included.' Although in its original 
form this information is obviously slanted in an 
attempt to present the most favorable picture of 
the economic performance of the Soviet Union,* 
still it has become possible for the first time, 
I believe, to establish for Lithuania a comparable 
series in the major categories of its agricultural 
output from 1940-1958. This period encompasses, 
as it were, roughly the major part of the Soviet 
rule. Therefore, this data permits us a closer 
insight into the dynamics and the overall trends 
in Lithuanian agriculture operating under condi- 
tions imposed upon it by the Soviet regime. 
The conclusions which suggest themselves on the 
basis of our calculations tend to support rather 
strongly the criticisms of the performance of 
collectivized Lithuanian agriculture voiced from 
time to time by the local Communist party bosses 
and agricultural experts. By the same token this 
data tends to discredit the obviously propagandis- 
tic claims of the high levels of performance in the 
socialized sector of the Lithuanian agriculture. The 
1940-1958 agricultural performance comparisons, 
although they are based on Soviet released data, 
actually show the heavy economic cost of the 
changed institutional structure, present a quanti- 
tative measure of the decline in output and 
productivity, and in general permit us to put into 
a more proper light the exaggerated Soviet claims 
which are based on 1953-1958 comparisons, ap- 
parently designed to gloss over the more un- 
favorable long term contrasts.* 


Sown Area 


One of the major structural changes in the 
Lithuanian agriculture during the 1940-1958 peri- 
od occurred in the overall pattern of sown crops. 
This change, I believe, is significant, because it in- 
dicates the direction into which Lithuanian agri- 
culture under the Soviet regime appears to be 
moving. 

It has to be noted that the years for which 
data are presented in Table I are of significance 


STRUCTURE 
AND OUTPUT 


by BENEDICT MACIUIKA 


from the point of view of the development of 
socialized agriculture in Litmuania. Thus the 1939 
and 1940 data refer to sown areas under the 
conditions of private farming. The year 1950 was 
the year when collectivization of the Lithuani- 
an agriculture was in full swing. The data for 
1953 show the area under crops in the first year 
after the completion of collectivization. Finally, 
the data for 1956 through 1958 present the sown 
area pattern for the most recent period for which 
information is available, and already reflect the in- 
creasing integration of the Lithuanian agricultural 
production into that of the Soviet Union as a whole. 


We note that since 1940 the total sown area has 
declined by 11-12 percent, and that most of this 
decline obviously has occured in the area sown to 
grains. Indeed, the available detailed data on the 
sowings of individual crops for the 1950-1956 
period indicate that while the normally higher 
yielding winter rye and winter wheat sowings de- 
clined only slightly by the end of this period, the 
sowings of spring grains decreased relatively sharp- 
ly by 1956, and presumably afterwards.‘ Part of the 
decline in in spring wheat sowing was due to the 
introduction into Lithuania of the extended corn 
for green feeding and for silage planting program. 
Corn took over a considerable share of crop land 
previously occupied by spring wheat.5 The decline 
in barley and especially oats was presumably part- 
ly due to the diminution in the numbers of 
horses, and the relatively small share of livestock 
held by the socialized sector in the years after 
collectivization. 

In addition to the above factors there are 
indications which point to the fact that low labor 
productivity and high production costs in Lithu- 
ania combined with the inflexible pricing policies 
of agricultural produce by the regime have sig- 
nificantly contributed to the decline of areas 
sown to grains in Lithuania’s state and col- 
lective farms. According to Soviet studies of 
comparative self-cost data in various regions of 
the Soviet Union, during the 1953-1955 period the 
self-costs of grain production in the Lithuanian 
collective farms were 2.6 times higher than the 
average grain production self-costs in the Soviet 
Union as a whole.? It is therefore not surprising 
that under such high cost production conditions 
the areas sown to grain began to decline in Lithu- 
ania, and the rising deficits in food and fodder 
grain supply had to be increasingly covered by 
imports from the cheap grain producing areas of 
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Table |. Composition of the total sown area by major crop groups 
(All sectors; present day boundaries; in thousands of hectares; index base 1940—100.) 


Sources: For 1940, 1957, 1958, areas under crops 
from USSR Economy in 1958, pp. 399-412; for 1950, 
1953, from Posevnye Ploshchadi v SSSR, Statisti- 
cheskii Sbornik, (Moskva: Gosstabizdat, 1957) Vol. I, 
pp. 88-89; for 1939, estimated on the basis of Reichs- 
kommissar fuer das Ostland, Ostland in Zahlen, 
(Riga: n. p., 1942), pp. 124-125; Lietuvos Statistikos 
Metrastis, 1938 m., (Kaunas: Centralinis Statistikos 
Biuras, 1939), pp. 108-109. 


1939 1940 1950 1953 1956 1957 1958 
Total crops sown. 2,538 2,407 2,294 2,190 2,249 2,234 2,218 
Index 102 100 92 88 90 89 89 
All grains: 1,650 1,638 1,493 1,379 1,151 1,083 972 
% of sown area 65.0 65.6 65.1 63.0 51.2 48.5 43.8 
Index 100.7 100 91.1 84.2 70.2 66.1 59.4 
Industria’ crops 94 114 104 99 118 108 96 
% of sown area 3.7 4.6 4.6 4.5 5.2 4.8 4.3 
Index 82.5 100 91.2 86.8 103.4 94.7 84.2 
Garden crops: 236 224 251 242 244 253 250 
% of sown area 9.3 8.9 10.9 11.0 10.9 11.3 11.2 
Index 105.4 100 112.1 108.0 109.0 112.9 111.5 
Grasses and silage 558 520 446 471 737 790 900 
% of sown area 21.9 20.8 19.4 21.5 32.7 35.4 40.6 
Index 107.3 100 85.8 90.6 141.7 151.9 173.1 


All grains: Soviet concept which includes all 
bread and fodder grains. 


Industrial crops: flax for fiber and sugar beets. 
Garden crops: potatoes and vegetables. 


Grasses and silage: annual and perennial sown 
grasses, corn for green feeding and silage, feed tubers. 


the Soviet Union. That grain imports into Lithu- 
ania were actually increasing is shown by Soviet 
data on railway freight originating points. This 
data indicates that while in 1950 Lithuania had 
an excess of exports over imports of grain amount- 
ing to 37, 000 tons, by 1956 this excess of exports 
had changed into an excess of imports amount- 
ing to 54,000 tons of grain.* 

in recent years the Soviet government, prob- 
ably at the All-Union level, apparently decided to 
respond to this situation by ordering a curtail- 
ment of grain procurements from local Lithu- 
anian grain production. Validity of this statement 
is supported by data which show that while in the 
1949-1953 period state compulsory deliveries and 
purchases of grain in Lithuania averaged 143, 009 
tons yearly, in the 1954-1958 period they had 
declined to an average of 39,000 tons per year. 
In 1958 state grain procurements in Lithuania 
reportedly amounted to only 9,000 tons.® 

In short, the high grain production costs in 
Lithuania appear to be responsible, at least part- 
ly, for the diminution in area sown to grain in 
the late 1950’s. Although the current Seven Year 
plan sets the goal for Lithuania to approximately 
double its 1958 grain production of 713,000 tons, 
the achievement of this goal is predicated on a 
significant lowering of the Lithuanian high grain 
production costs to levels approximating the aver- 
age All-Union grain production costs. 

Turning now to the sown area occupied by 
industrial crops we note that here the overall 
fluctuations have been relatively minor. 

The relative stability of area planted to garden 
crops, that is under Lithuanian conditions of 
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potatoes and vegetables, is largely due to the 
extensive cultivation of these crops in the private 
sector of the Lithuanian agriculture. The largest 
area of these two crops is not on the fields of the 
collective farms, but is comprised of literally 
hundreds of thousands of small, individually 
cultivated, garden plots in the possession of col- 
lective farmers, and of the town workers and 
employees. The production of potatoes and vege- 
tables in this private sector is utilized mainly 
to supplement the domestic diet, but part of it 
is sold in the markets to increase family cash 
income. For example in 1956, the latest year for 
which this sort of data is available, out of the to- 
tal 213,300 hectares planted to potatoes the private 
sector accounted for 138, 300 hectares, or 64.8 per- 
cent of the total. In the same year out of 30,800 
hectares planted to vegetables, 21,800 hectares 
or 70.8 percent, were grown in private rural and 
town kitchen gardens.'° 


It is apparent from Table I that the largest 
absolute and relative increase among the crop 
groups sown in Lithuania occurred in the sowings 
and plantings of various fodder grasses, silage 
crops, and tubers for feed. After the sharp initial 
decline in this crop group during the 1950-1952 
period, that is during the years of the collective 
farm organization and their amalgamation, at- 
tempts were made to improve the feeding base for 
livestock. In 1955 the campaign to introduce and 
to expand the planting of corn for purposes of 
green fodder anc silage was started also in Lithu- 
ania, in response to Khrushchev’s emphasis on 
corn as the most valuable crop for all regions of 
the Soviet Union. 
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Since 1955 then, forage crops began to oc- 
cupy a rapidly increasing share of the sown area 
partly, as indicated above, at the expense of other 
spring grains. Under the present structure of 
production costs the collectivized Lithuanian ag- 
riculture apparently is able to produce fodder gras- 
ses relatively cheaply in comparison to the rest 
of the Soviet Union. Thus in the 1953-55 period 
production self-costs of green and rough fodder 
per quintal of feeding unit in the Lithuanian 
collective farms were 21 percent lower than the 
All-Union average self-costs.'' In view of this it 
is not surprising that areas under cheaply grown 
fodder, not necessarily corn, continued to expand. 

A further impetus to the expansion of areas 
under fodder crops came from the decision of the 
All-Union government to specialize the agriculture 
of the Baltic republics in the productionof dairy 
and meat products. It was decided to utilize the 
long standing experience of Lithuanian, Latvian 
and Estonian farmers in hog raising and dairy 
products production, and to push agricultural 
production into a direction in which these areas 
had a comparative advantage.'- 

The general trend in the composition of the 
sown area in Lithuania in the last three or four 
years, the continued emphasis on milk and meat 
production throughout the Soviet Union, seem to 
indicate that the share of fodder crops and sown 
grasses is likely to increase. In fact it appears 
that the intention is for Lithuania to increase 
the share under fodder crops and sown grasses to 
50-60 percent of all agriculturally usable land,'* 
which in 1958 reportedly encompassed about 3.8 
million hectares.'* 

The likelihood of increasing total agricultural 
production through an increase in the total sown 
area is small because of relative insignificance of 
the area available for expansion. A much more 
significant improvement in total agricultural 
production could come from the more intensive 
and more efficient utilization of the present crop 
area, especially in raising the extremely low crop 
yields, which since collectivization appear to have 
been chronically low in Lithuanian agriculture. 


Crop Yields 


Apparently because the crop yields have been 
so poor in Lithuania in recent years the data 
on individual crop production have been much less 
publicized. The recently published Soviet statistics 
on the gross output of certain crops, and on the 
sown areas under them, permit us to estimate 
the average yields per hectare for these crops. In 
Table II we present these estimates and for the 
sake of comparison juxtapose them with the 1935- 
39 average yields obtained in independent Lithu- 
ania. 

We see that crop yields in Lithuanian agri- 
culture have drastically declined after its col- 
lectivization. In some years the yields were no 
doubt lower due to less favorable weather condi- 
tions, as for example, in the 1954-55 agricultural 
year.'> Still the low 1954-1958 yield averages 
required other, more generally applicable expla- 
nations and the listing of factors which have 
pushed Lithuanian agriculture to these low per- 
formance levels. From the statements of local 
party officials and agricultural specialists it ap- 
pears that the following factors are most often 
mentioned as being responsible for the low crop 
yields: low levels of fertilization of the sown fields, 
especially with organic fertilizers; low operating 
efficiency of tractors and of other heavy agri- 
cultural machinery: low levels of material in- 
terestedness in communal work on the part of 
the collective farmers with the resulting low 
Jabor productivity and great harvest losses; short- 
age of properly trained managers and agricultural 
specialists on the collective farm level; shortage 
of agricultural machinery of proper design for 
the specific Lithuanian terrain and _ climatic 
conditions. This list of factors could be extended 
further, but it only would reaffirm the impres- 
sion that the low yields in sown crops are due to 
the present organizational structure and the 
present agricultural practices on the Lithuanian 
collective farms.'® 

Closely connected with the low levels of field 
fertilization is the still unsatisfactory status of 
livestock development, and the disproportionate— 


Table II. Estimated gross yields of selected crops 
(Quintals per hectare; index base 1940—100; all sectors.) 


1935-39 1940 1950 


1953 1956 1957 1958 1954-58 


Sources: 1940-58 yields calculated from gross, re- 
portedly “barn yield”, output and sown area data 
as given in USSR Economy in 1958, pp. 399-432. 
1935-39 averages from Ostliand in Zahlen, p. 123 ex- 
cept for “all grains’’ which was calculated by using 
the same procedure as for the Soviet period in order 
to achieve comparability. There is reason to believe 


All grains: 10.24 9.38 7.85 
Index 109.2 100 83.7 
Potatoes 117.0 129.8 138.7 
Index 90.5 100 106.7 
Flax fiber: 3.6 3.12 1.96 
Index 115.4 100 62.9 
Sugar beets: 204 196 135 
Index 104.1 100 68.1 


4.68 5.90 7.99 7.33 5.69 
49.7 62.9 85.2 78.2 60.7 


113.6 110.5 105.7 101.3 99.2 
87.3 83.2 81.5 78.1 84.1 
1.05 2.35 2.34 2.34 2.11 
33.6 75.3 75.0 75.0 67.6 
101 68 130 105 90.4 


51.5 34.5 66.3 53.7 46.1 


that the Soviet source actually underreported the 
1940 gross grain yields. My estimates of the 1939 
grain harvest, adjusted to postwar territory, are about 
25 percent higher than the Soviet reported figures 
for 1940, however Soviet data have been accepted 
as basis for comparisons. 
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in the Soviet eyes — distribution of animals Lithuanian Supreme Soviet promulgated a decree 
between the socialized and the private sectors of which gives power to the republic’s Council of 
the Lithuanian agriculture. Ministers to forbid private holding of livestock 
in the towns and workers’ settlements and = 
; “~— take measures that these animals would not 
Livestock: Numbers end Bisteibutten slaughtered but would be purchased by collective 
The summary picture of the dynamics in and state farms.'” Recent reports also indicate 
the animal husbandry branch of the Lithuanian that the socialized sector has contracted to 


agriculture is presented in Table III.'!7 purchase a large number of young cattle from the 
The decline in livestock numbers by 1946 was holdings of collective farmers. This latter measure, 
primarily due to the German occupation and also no doubt, is designed to increase rapidly the still 
to the conduct of war operations on the Lithu- relatively meager livestock holdings in the social- 
anian territory. The partial recovery which report- ized sectors.*° 
edly had taken place by 1949, again was eradicated In addition to the efforts to increase the total 
by the intensive collectivization measures which holdings of livestock the attempts in recent years 
were in progress until the fall of 1952. After the to increase livestock productvity have also been 
completion of collectivization there occurred a intense. 


slow increase in the overall livestock holdings, 
especially in hogs. The number of horses diminished Livestock Productivity 


significantly because of the introduction of tractor Soviet published data indicate that in Lithu- 
power and the utilization of tractor drawn ania, at least since 1957, the total output of 
machinery. livestock products and the productivity of animals 


The total livestock figures presented in Table in producing it has begun to increase more 
III, tell only part of the story, and seem to be rapidly than before. Larger numbers of animals, 


in direct contradiction to the assertions made improved local fodder base, and last but not least, 
earlier about the shortages of organic fertilizer the pressures exercised by the All-Union govern- 
for the arable land. Actually, at least from the ment in pursuit of its widely publicized goal of 
Soviet point of view, the picture is a less favor- increased meat, butter and milk output have 
able one, because seven years after the completion contributed to this increase. In the development 


of collectivization over half of the livestock is of increased output and improved productivity the 
still in the hands of the private sector. The socialized and the private sectors both have 
fertilizer shortages for the collective farm fields participated, but the Soviets have not publicized 


stem precisely from this fact.'* The relative shares the contribution of the private sector to the 
of holdings of livestock immediately at the end improved levels of milk and meat production. How- 
of collectivization process and in 1959, are present- ever, from the available data on total milk and 
ed in Table IV meat production, and from the reported animal 


As can be observed from Table IV, the share yields in the socialized sector, it has been pos- 
of livestock in possession of the private sector is sible to present in Table V, the dynamics of 
still considerable. It appears that collectivization animal productivity in both sectors and at the 


notwithstanding, the trend, at least until 1959, same time to show the share of the private sector 
has been for the private sector to increase the in producing this increased output. 

numbers of animals held on collective farmers’ During the 1957-59 period improvements in 
privately cultivated land allotments, and in the the supply of fodder were important in the in- 
hands of city workers and employees. There is crease of livestock productivity. This was especial- 


reason to believe that this trend soon will be ly true of the collective farm herds which had 
reversed as on August 5, 1959 the Presidium of the lagged sonsiderably behind the private sector.*! 


Table Ill. Livestock holdings in all sectors of agriculture 
(Postwar territory; data as of Jan. 1st; in thousands of head; index base 1941—100.) 


1939 1941 1946 1951 1953 1957 1958 1959 
All horned cattle: 1,289 1,054 680 731 786 925 1,026 1,046 


Index 122.2 100 64.5 69.4 74.6 87.8 92.8 94.5 
Cows: 849 782 457 504 477 531 627 669 
Hogs: 1,324 1,068 519 723 778 978 1,128 1,210 
Index 124.0 100 48.6 67.7 72.8 91.6 105.6 113.3 
Sheep: 789 611 366 378 396 434 436 426 
Index 129.1 100 59.9 61.9 64.8 71.0 71.3 69.7 
Horses: 600 546 409 381 354 272 270 258 
Index 109.8 100 74.9 69.8 64.8 49.8 49.4 47.3 


Sources: 1941, 1946 and 1953 data from Lietuvos ragtis, 1938 m. pp. 122-123, and on Statistikos Biu- 
TSR Statistikos Valdyba, Lietuvos TSR Liaudes O- letenis, No. 10 (192) Lithuanian Statistical Bulletin 
kis, (Vilnius: 1957), p. 123; 1951, 1957, 1958, 1959 for 1939, p. 19. There is strong reason to believe 
data from USSR Economy in 1958, pp. 451-457; Data that Soviet figures for 1941 are either for the 1941 
for 1939 are estimates for postwar territory based territory or wunderrreported, or both. They have 
on Dec. 30, 1938 data from Lietuvos Statistikos Met- been permitted to stand. 
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Table IV. Livestock holdings in the socialized and the private sector 
(thousands of head; percentages calculated from total holdings in the respective years; 


Sources: for 1953 relative shares calculated from 
data on livestock holdings in socialized and private 
sectors in Chislennost’ Skota v SSSR, Statistiches- 
kii Sbornik, (Moskva: Gosstatizdat, 1957) pp. 8-233. 
1959 shares obtained by subtracting from total live- 


data as of January 1.) 
Socialized sector 1953 1959 Private sector 1953 1959 
All cattle: 347 44.1 432 41.3 439 55.9 614 58.7 
incl. cows: 126 26.4 239 35.7 351 73.6 430 64.3 
Hogs: 350 45.0 542 44.8 428 55.0 668 55.2 
Sheep: 156 39.4 125 48.4 240 60.6 301 51.6 


stock numbers the socialized sector holdings as re- 
ported in Tiesa, January 28, 1960. 

Socialized sector includes collective farms, state 
farms, and other state-run agricultural enterprises. 


Together with the increases in productivity went 
Significant increases in the reported total milk 
and meat output. 

It is interesting to note that a considerable 
Share of the reported substantial increases in 
milk and meat output over the low 1953 levels 
of production still come from the private sector. 
The recent Soviet practice is to emphasize the 
total increase and to omit mentioning the fact 
that livestock holdings in the private sector as 
late as 1959 continued to produce the major share 
of the Lithuanian gross milk and meat output.*- 
Utilizing Soviet released data we note that the 
private sector in 1953 produced an estimated 80.5 
percent of all milk produced in Lithuania. In 1959, 
the private sector still supplied an estimated 64 
percent of all milk. The situation is analogous in 
the output of meat. Although from the available 
data it was impossible to estimate the share of 
the private sector in the total gross meat produc- 
tion from 1953, the data for 1957 show that the 
private sector in that year produced an estimated 
67 percent of all meat (live weight), and in 1959 
an estimated 60 percent.** This state of affairs 
is not surprising considering the large numbers 
of livestock in the private possession of collective 
farmers, workers and employees. Since the aboli- 
tion in 1958 of compulsory deliveries of livestock 


products to the state from the private sector, 
presumably a larger share of these products now 
finds its way to the markets. 


Gross Agricultural Output 


Considering the structural changes and the 
variations of productivity in the more important 
branches of the collectivized Lithuanian agricul- 
ture the question naturally arises whether it would 
not be possible to derive some sort of a meaning- 
ful overall measure which would permit us to 
compare the developments in agricultural output 
before and after collectivization; a measure, 
which would permit us to present a quantitative 
picture of the changes in relative importance of 
the various branches of the Lithuanian agricul- 
ture under the Soviet regime. Recently published 
Soviet data on the gross output of the key nine 
agricultural commodities in Lithuania make a 
construction of one such measure possible.** Ad- 
mittedly, the picture which is presented by the 
gross agricultural output index based on these 
nine commodities is somewhat incomplete. For 
instance, we do not have sufficient information 
to include the valuation of grasses, silage, straw, 
and several other minor agricultural products 
which it would be necessary to include, in order 


Socialized sector: 


Private sector: 
. Milk yield per cow (kg) 
. Total milk production ('000 tons) sain 
Total meat production, live weight ('000 tons) 


Sources: (1) for 1953-58 reports in USSR 
Economy in 1958, p. 479; for 1959 reported in Tie- 
sa, January 28, 1960. 

(2), (4), (5), estimates based on the total repor- 
ted milk production for 1940-1958, in USSR Eco- 
nomy in 1958, p. 473; for 1959 in Komunistas, No 
5 (May, 1960), p. 45, and the average number of 
cows in the socialized sector in each year. 


Table V. Livestock output and productivity in socialized and in private sectors 


1940 1953 1956 1957 1958 1959 
~- 1,393 1,479 1,859 1,922 2,122 
181 246 373 427 573 

- n.a. n.a. 81 79 113 
1,768 2,084 2,228 2,016 2,305 2,586 
1,383 746 802 862 959 1,014 
191 n.a. n.a. 165 171 174 
(3), (6) estimated on the basis of reported to- 


tal meat production and reported output per 100 hec- 
tares agriculturally usable land in the socialized sec- 
tor. Total meat production (live weight) from -USSR 
Economy in 1958, p. 471; socialized sector output: for 
1957 in Komunistas, No. 2 (February, 1958), p.5; for 
1958 in Tiesa, May 31; 1960; for 1959 in Tiesa, 
January 28, 1960. 
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to obtain a rounded picture. On the other hand, 
it seems reasonable to expect that the exclusion 
of these relatively monor items from all years 
under consideration would not distort the over- 
all picture too extensively. I believe that a gross 
agricultural output index, which under the cir- 
cumstances is based on these nine commodities, 
presents us with at least an approximate indi- 
cation of the long term trends in the Lithuanian 
agriculture. 

Another, for our purposes, perhaps, a more 
important qualification should be kept in mind 
when examining this index presented in Table VI. 
In all gross output indexes there is inherent a 
certain amount of double counting. This index 
of the gross agricultural output of Lithuania does 
not escape it either. Thus the output of milk, 
meat, and eggs, contains a share of the grain 
and potato output which already is included in 
this gross output index, but which actually was 
fed to livestock and poultry. For a variety of 
reasons, but mainly because of the insufficient 
raw data on the specific Lithuanian conditions in 
the utilization of output for internal farm uses, 
it has not yet been possible to compute a net 
agricultural output index which would exclude 
such double counting.** 


In Table VI I have computed three sets of 
gross output indexes: the indexes for the indi- 
vidual commodities; the indexes for the major 
commodity groups according to their primary 
utilization;** and finally, an overall gross agri- 
cultural output index. All of them, I believe, are 
relevant in forming a picture of the _ recent 
trends in the Lithuanian agricultural production 
during the 1940-1958 period. 


The indexes presented in Table VI, illustrate 
only the temporal changes in the absolute levels 
of output of each commodity and of each major 
commodity group. In conjunction with these series 


data presented in Table VII provide us with the 
changes of the relative importance of each major 
commodity group in the total gross agricultural 
output. 

From data presented in Tables VI and VII, 
it appears that the trends in the total Lithu- 
anian agricultural output and in its major 
components are unmistakable. By and large the 
same trends have been shown to exist in the 
sown area utilization and crop productivity pat- 
terns discussed above. The fact that improvement 
has been largest in livestock commodities reflects 
the emphasis which the regime has placed upon 
this particular branch of agricultural production. 
It also reflects the fact that the regime in recent 
years has begun to pay increasing attention to 
the regional differences in terrain, soil, and 
climate, and that it is apparently becoming in- 
creasingly sensitive to considerations of com- 
parative production costs. 

Yet, even with the limited data at hand it is 
possible to assert that although thirteen years 
have passed since the Second Word War damaged 
Lithuania, the collectivized agricultural system 
was not able to reach the same overall gross 
agricultural output levels Lithuania had attained 
during the period of its independence. 

The data presented in this essay appear to 
indicate that the Soviet regime is moving the 
collectivized Lithuanian agriculture into the di- 
rection of increased production of fodder and live- 
stock products’ output. It appears further that 
the Soviet regime is willing to permit Lithuania 
to become increasingly dependent on food grains 
and industrial crops supplied from sources beyond 
confines of the republic. The agricultural produc- 
tion goals for Lithuania, contained in the direc- 
tives of the 2ist Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union,?7 for the 1959-1965 
plan period indicate that these developments are 
going to continue for the foreseable future. 


Table Vi. Indexes of gross agricultural output 
(All sectors; nine commodities; Index base year 1940—100.) 


Sources: Gross output data of individual com- 
modities for 1940-1958 from USSR Economy in 1958, 
pp. 420-476. Price weights used throughout are the 
1958 average USSR state purchase prices for indica- 
ted commodities as given in Tiesa, July 2, 1958, ex- 


1950 1953 1956 1957 1958 
Total Food Crops 104.1 65.4 73.9 79.2 73.8 
All grains 76.3 41.9 44.2 56.3 47.3 
Potatoes 114.5 91.7 86.4 88.8 84.4 
Vegetables 235.9 92.4 206.5 181.2 201.2 
Total Livestock Products 82.9 81.2 92.9 112.4 118.9 
Milk 61.5 67.0 75.8 89.3 100.2 
Meat (live weight) 100.5 89.5 104.2 128.8 130.9 
Eggs 142.2 167.4 181.3 214.4 218.7 
Total Industrial Crops 56.3 33.7 70.0 68.5 57.5 
Sugar beets 136.9 126.4 85.5 158.1 129.0 
Flax fiber 50.0 23.3 66.7 60.0 50.0 
Wool 56.2 74.9 106.3 81.3 81.3 
Total Gross Agricultural Output 
(9 commodities) : 87.5 70.4 83.0 94.7 94.6 


cept for meat. The average price for meat was cal- 
culated taking into consideration the reported share 
of pork in the Lithuanian meat output (Tiesa, March 
2, 1960; Komunistas, No. 5, (May, 1960, p. 45.) 
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Table Vil. Percentage shares of major commodity groups in total gross output 
(Figures do not add because of rounding.) 


1940 1950 1953 1956 1957 1958 

Food crops 37.1 44.2 35.8 33.1 30.9 29.0 

Livestock products 50.6 47.8 58.3 56.6 60.0 63.5 

Industrial crops 12.3 8.0 5.9 10.4 8.9 7.5 
Total Gross Agricultural 

Output: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Sources: Calculated on the basis of gross output and price weight data referred to in Table VI. 


NOTES: 


1 Most useful in this respect is the recent statisti- 
cal yearbook Narodnoe Khoziaistvo SSSR v 1958 godu, 
Statisticheskii Ezhegodnik, (Moscow: Gosstatizdat 
1959) hereafter referred to as USSR Economy in 
1958. 

2 On the problem of quality and reliability of 
Soviet agricultural output data see an excellent dis- 
cussion by D.G. Johnson and A. Kahan “Soviet Agri- 
culture: Structure and Growth" in Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States, Compari- 
sons of the United States and Soviet Economies, Part 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1959) Pp. 
201-237. I would like to acknowledge here my in- 
deptedness to this penetrating analysis of Soviet agri- 
culture. 

% The 1953 agricultural year which the Soviets at 
the present time like to use so much as a base for 
comparisons with recent production was a relatively 
poor year in terms of overall agricultural performance 
not only in the Soviet Union as a whole but in Lithu- 
ania as well. 

4 Based on data in Posevny Ploshchadi, vol. I, 
pp. 88-89 

5 K. MeSkauskas and S. Tarvydas, Lietuvos TSR 
Ekonominé Geografija, (Vilnius: 1957), p. 189. 

7 M.L. Terent’ev, Sebestoimost’ Kolkhoznoi Pro- 
duktsii, (Moskva: Gos. Izd-vo Sel’ skokhoziaistvennoi 
Literatury, 1957) p. 143 

* Transport i Sviaz’ SSSR, Statisticheskii Sbornik, 
(Moskva: Gosstatizdat, 1957), p. 74 

* Data from USSR Economy in 1958. pp. 358-59 

Calculated from data in Posevnyje Ploschadi 
SSSR, vol. II, pp. 192-205 


it Terent’ev, op. cit. p. 195 

12 Pravda, March 1, 1955; Sovetskaia Estoniia, 
June 18, 1955. 

13 Tiesa, March 9, 1957 
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14 USSR Economy in 1958, p. 384 

15 as reported in Tiesa, April 9, 1958 

16 These typical explanations have been provided 
by A. Snietkus, first secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Lithuanian Communist Party, in Tiesa,, 
February 11, 1960; M. Sumauskas, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Lithuanian SSR, in Tiesa, 
April 12, 1960; J. KriauCiainas, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture in the Lithuanian SSR, in Komunistas 
Nr. 6, (June, 1957) pp. 25-30. That at least some of 
these factors are cspecially important is shown by 
analysis such as Terentev’s, see note 7 

17 In compiling data for this table the more re- 
cent figures were preferred over earlier reported 
ones. Presumably some of the earlier claims have 
now been corrected. 

18 Komunistas, No. 6, (June, 1957), p. 29 

1% Tiesa, August 6, 1959 

20 Tiesa, March 2, 1960. For 1960 it was plan- 
ned to contract for the purchase of 283,000 calves from 
the private sector. Ibid. 

21 In 1950 the average milk yield per col- 
lective farm cow was 1,322 kilograms, in 1953 it had 
dropped to 1,173 kilograms. In 1958 it was reportedly 
1,830 kilograms. USSR Economy in 1958, p. 480 

22 For example claims made in Komunistas, No. 
5, (May, 1960) p. 45 

23 Calculated from data presented in Table V. 

24 Commodities for which output and price data 
are available: grains, potatoes, vegetables, flax fibers, 
sugar beets, wool, milk, meats, and eggs. 

25 Current conceptual problems involved in the 
construction of gross and net agricultural output in- 
dexes for the Soviet agriculture as a whole are ex- 
cellently analyzed in the study referred to in foot- 
note 2, above. 

26 This grouping is adapted from Johnson and 
Kahan, op. cit. p. 206. 

27 Tiesa, February 10, 1959 
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THE ORIGINS OF FOLK ART 


by DR. MARIJA GIMBUTAS 


Expressive Use of Figures of 
The author, an archeologist currently 
¢ with the Peabody Museum, Harward 
University, discusses aspects of ancient 

symbolism in Lithuanian folk art. 


In its essence, primitive art is very closely 
related to folk customs and traditions. Their 
purpose is mainly religious. Their chief intent is 
to banish the demonic powers and to insure pros- 
perity, good fortune, and the flourishing of the 
life-giving powers of nature, both at home and 
on the farm. Through his traditions and his art, 
primitive man contends with death, with winter, 
with all obstacles to the growth and development 
| of life. Together with folk dances and folk songs, 
folk art is vital and dynamic. Folk dance and 
j custom are characterized by meaningful external 
acts, expressed in movements; primitive art is the 

embodiment of the meaning in material form, a 

representation full of magical power. 
| Looking back at paleolithic art, we find it 
difficult to explain how ten thousand years ago 
primitive man could create such vibrant, real 
scenes and figures. The clue is to be found in his 
beliefs and his primitive mentality itself. To the 
primitive man creative art was a religious and 
magic activity. The painting of an arrow-pierced 
animal was supposed to bring good luck in hunting, 
that of a pregnant female was to insure the re- 
production of hunting animals. 

Starting with the new stone age and the 
beginning of agriculture, some 5000 years ago, we 
find symbolic forms and geometric figures become 
the chief form of artistic and religious expression. 
The geometric designs, beginning with the eylet, 
the oval, the circle, the swastika, and ending with 
the complex, round and pointed suns, in star or 
rosette shaped forms, which were used through 
many ages and survived in folk art, are symbols 
full of experience and power. 

The paleolithic hunter-artist dealt with the 
fragmentary moment, the glimpse of a movement 
or scene. Yet the tiller of the soil was more 
concerned with his relationship with eternity, 
with infinity, problems which he could express } 


; 


only symbolically. While the paleolithic artist free- 
ly and vibrantly recreated the objects of nature, 7 
the peasant made his concepts and ideas live 
again in stylized forms. The latter art more or less ; 
fused natural and abstract forms. - 
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The components of archaic and especially of 
the still existing geometric folk art are: the basic 
primary symbols, the old motifs transmitted from 
generation to generation through thousands of 
years, and the secondary decorative forms created 
at various periods by the dictates of the national 
taste. Together they form a specific style. 


We cannot equate folk art or any art with 
the hieroglyphic symbols. Indeed, it would be hard 
to say which is the chief element in folk art—the 
decorative or the symbolic value. Both are in- 
separably united since the days of antiquity. The 
primary, the meaningful and symbolic element is 
disappearing, becoming less relevant and relegating 
precedence to the decorative or aesthetic element. 
In this article we will concentrate on the former, 
on the symbolism of folk art, which is the very 
root and origin of folk art. Let us take a look 
at the ornaments and carvings of geometric, plant 
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and animal form on articles of clothing, household 
items, shrines, chapels and crosses. They are the 
subject matter of ancient folk art. 


Geometric ornaments. 


In Lithuanian folk art we find ornaments 
ranging from the most primitive and simple firs, 
plaits, wheels, spirals to the more complicated 
forms composed with these. Where the ornament- 
ation is not limited by the techniques of weaving, 
the curved, circular line is dominant. In woven 
fabrics and all handicraft of that type, the geo- 
metric motifs are pointed and angular. The basic 
symbols in this geometric category are the wheel 
and all homologous designs. From the viewpoint 
of meaning, we can class under one heading the 
wheel in all its different forms: the globe, the 
circle, the oval, the spiral, the swastika, the cross, 
the arch, the sun-and star-shaped forms as well 
as the rectangle and the polygon in woven fabrics. 
The wheel symbolizes something dynamic, some- 
thing which is continually moving ahead, which 
turns. It negates stagnation; it reinforces life. 
It symbolizes rebirth and renewal in nature, and 
also the sky as enriching and nourishing life. The 
wheel and the sky are geometrically similar. And 
both are related to the fostering of life. The 
mind of the primitive man conceives the sky as 
rotating around its axis — the polar star. And in 
the more complicated compositions of the wheel 
and rosette ornaments the design radiates from 
the center. Rows and lines of dashes or dots, 
braiding, pinking are decorative elements whicn 
are very closely related to the wheel. Zigzags, or 
triangles are often undistinguishable from the 
eyelets. 

The wheel symbol and its derivatives are found 
already on the ceramic handicraft of the neoli- 
thic period (2000-2500 B.C.) in Europe. Concentric 
wheels, sun-shaped forms, and spirals reach the 
height of their beauty and popularity in the 
Bronze Age (1600-500 B.C.). Some extant and re- 
markably exquisite examples of craftsmanship in 
bronze date from that era. Through the prehistoric 
ages in Lithuania, the eyelet, the little wheel, the 
swastika, the sun, the stars next to rows of dashes 
and dots are the dominant adornments of bronze 
and silver jewelry. 


Plant and animal motifs 


In Lithuanian folk art we often see ornaments 
representing a flourishing, vigorous tree or flower 
growing from the earth or, sometimes, from a 
heart. This plant is the so-called “tree of life”, 
which symbolizes the essence of the earth — 
nurturance and sustenance of life, and its life 
giving power. This tree of life is found in the 
folk art and in the prehistoric art of many 
nations. It also appears in the Old Testament, in 
the lore of the Orient and in that of the pre- 
Indo European cultures of the Mediterranean and 
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of Egypt. As long ago as the new stone age, the 
primitive fir trees begin to appear next to the 
wheel and sunshaped forms on earthenware and 
clay pottery. The fir tree is the most elementary 
way of representing a tree. The fir tree is repeated 
in ceramic articles or in cave drawings through 
many succeeding prehistoric ages. 


Trees of life, often covered with blossoms or 
fruits, appear in three to seven rows of branches 
and three-fold foliage on Lithuanian dowry chests, 
spindles, on doors, on shutters, and on grave 
stones. A little bird sits on top of the tree, 
or two birds sit there — one on each side. Scme- 
times this tree or flower grows between the heads 
of two horses, two roosters or two other animals. 


Animal motifs most frequently appear on 
gable ornaments — the so-called “Zirgeliai”. These 
are figures of horses, roosters, birds, he-goats, 
rams, or stylized horns. (Ill. 2) In the folk art of 
other nations figures of elks and swans also ap- 
pear. Aside from the household animals, the rep- 
tiles — serpents, toads — form a separate group. 
The animals found in folk art are the heritage 
of a long, deep past. It is not by chance that they 
decorate rooftops, spindles, fabrics, and even tomb- 
stones. The goat, the bull, the horse, the rooster 
were the most important animals used in offerings 
to the gods, a custom practiced by our forefathers 
from the prehistoric days up to the present 
practically. 


These male animals are the property of the 
god of the skies. The steed, most lyricized, most 
stylized and most popular in Lithuanian folk 
songs and folk art, dates back to the years of the 
formation of the Indo-European nations. The 
influence of the ancient pre-Indo-European culture 
in the development of the Indo-European nations 
is illustrated by the survival of the worship of 
the bull and the he-goat, as well as by remnants 
of a matriarchal society. Even as late as the end 
of the 17th century, Praetorius writes about the 
divine bull worshipped by the Lithuanians. In the 
14th century, Lithuanian Grand Duke Kestutis 
sealed his oath with the King Louis of Hungary 
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by offering a bull and honoring the animal by 
sprinkling his blood upon himself. 

The he-goat is still known today as part of 
the entourage of the god Perkunas and as the 
most suitable offering to that god. The snake was 
significant in religion even among the pre-Indo- 
European nations. The continuity of the worship 
of these animals from the distant past until the 
present day is vouched for by prehistoric European 
art and by recorded and unrecorded customs and 
traditions. In Northern Europe, from the Bronze 
Age and on, we find the horse and the swan 
the most popular in line after the horned beasts 
on the ornaments of cult items or on wall drawings. 


Since the same motifs are repeated through 
ages, it is obvious that the source of their origin 
and the reason for their survival is the continuance 
of the same religious thinking. Relevant at this 
point are the customs (such as those for the dif- 
ferent seasons) which are repeated every year for 
centuries. The extinction of a custom occurs only 
when it is not reinforced by the meaning and 
when its external form no longer correlates with 
the spirit of the times. The significant, expressive, 
and representative motifs in folk art disappear 
if progressively less and less magical power is 
embodied in them. Or else, combinations of these 
motifs are developed and sustained by a sense 
of conservatism and a feeling for the beautiful. 


Masculine and feminine symbolism 


The ancient elements of folk art are coordi- 
nated in a particular system. Symbols do not 
appear each time in a different order, but follow 
the same, recurrent and fixed pattern of develop- 
ment from already existing symbols. 


The symbolism of folk art and of prehistoric 
art is a fusion of two worlds — the masculine 
and the feminine. Some symbols belong to the 
masculine element in nature, others to the 
feminine.* Everything which is connected with 
the sky. with the air, the atmosphere, the sun, 
and with fire belongs to the masculine sphere. 
Everything related to the earth and to water 
belongs to the feminine world. Life is born from 
earth and water, but this life would be impossible 
without the stimulation of the male. Our fore- 
father, a representative of this primary and very 
natural bipolar philosophy, did not leave the 
universe to go on its way unaided — he rather 
believed that he too was fostering and helping 
life by imprinting symbols wherever he felt 
it important according to the primitive men- 
tality. All the objects in nature were believed 


* Note: Some of the most significant and best do- 
cumented studies of the symbolism of prehistoric and folk 
art are the works of F. Adam van Schletema: Symbolik der 
germanischen Voelker (Symbolism of the Germanic peoples) 
1941, Die geistige Wiederholung (Spiritual Reiteration), 1937, 
Die Kunst unserer Vorzeit (Our pre-historic Art), 1936, and 
others. He calls the male symbolism ‘‘symbolism of the sun’’, 
a concept which we consider too narrow and which we wish 
to expand into the “dynamic symbolism of the sky’’. 
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to represent the universe-ruling principle of dual- 
ism. Therefore, the forms represented in art are 
either masculine or feminine and a lively and 
very natural relationship exists between the two. 

Under the category of masculine symbols we 
can classify the circle, the wheel, the swastika 
and other related dynamic symbols, as well as all 
male animals and birds: bulls, goats, elks, horses, 
male swans, storks, roosters. It is interesting to 
note that we never see hens or cows in folk art. 
The previously enumerated symbols are not only 
vigorous, stimulating, and life-nurturing beings, 
but weather prophets, having a cosmic significance 
in relation to all manifestations of life in nature. 
The white steed is the leading actor in the drama 
of folk religion — together with the white or 
golden rooster. A light color is the color of the 
sky. In the Bronze Age, the horse is depicted as 
pulling a wagon containing a disc, probably a 
symbol of rebirth in nature or the transformations 
in the weather. In India, the sun itself is repre- 
sented by the figure of a horse. The rooster is 
the announcer and predicter of daylight and the 
weather. All birds belong to heaven and not to 
earth. A special emphasis is placed on the re- 
productive power exercised by the bull, goat or 
other animals, which had cosmic meaning for our 
forefathers. The male storks or swans are even 
believed to bring the human infants. The symbolic 
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“Rising over the Lithuanian country- 
side, under a sky of constantly drifting 
clouds, coming from the sea, these 
crosses revive, in a Christian symbol, 
a memory of ancient solar divinities. 
An intricate wood pattern radiates a- 
round the figure of Christ a halo of 
filigree and in the distance this elegant 
network looks like a black solar disc 
against the daylit sky. This delicate 
woodcutters pattern belongs to the 
most subtle and imaginative art in the 
woodcarving tradition and goes back 
to the most ancient religious beliefs.” 


Henri Focillon, Paris, 1935 


essence of reptiles also contains clear allusion to 
rebirth and rejuvenation of life. These animals are 
distinguished by their resilience and hold on life 
and they are closest to the earth physically. 


Among the feminine or earth symbols belong 
the plant motifs (except for the sun-shaped 
forms). These flourishing, growing plants are full 
of the life force. On the buckles of the Germanic 
tribes, honey flows from the tree of life. In the 
Egyptian tree of life, lives a milk-bearing god- 
dess, having all sorts of necessary life sustaining 
fruits. The lily (not the tulip) is well-known in 
ancient Greece and even in prehistoric Europe it 
was a symbol of life. It is adorned by its three- 
fold blossom. The three-fold form traditionally 
symbolizes fertility. It is synomym for rebirth, the 
uniting of the masculine and feminine elements 
and signifying the power and fruits of the earth. 


The tree of life is surrounded by masculine 
symbols — heads of birds or animals. We can 
find this composition in the folk art of almost 
every nation. It is not a stranger in prehistoric 
art either. (Northern Europe, about 1500- B.C.). 
In folk art symbolism, it is the most compli- 
cated and best developed design. The symbolic 
meaning is most strongly concentrated in it. We 
can find this symbolic meaning even in the 
traditional Christmas tree, which is decorated by 
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cookies in various masculine symbols — figures of 
horses, roosters, and wheels. 


Masculine symbols and other homologous 
forms not only advance prosperity and _ well- 
being but protect from all misfortune. That which 
fosters life naturally contends with evil and 
death. They defend from the demonic powers, 
from the evil, bewitching glance, from enemies 
disguised as animals or other men. They even 
exercise a healing power, preserving from sickness, 
plague and other misfortune. That is why they 
are so necessary on the roof of the home, from 
where they insure the well-being of the whole 
household. They are necessary on the bride’s chair 
or above the newlywed’s bed so that a happy and 
fruitful wedded life would be assured. They are 
needed on the spindle or loom in order that the 
thread of man’s life would not be broken. Weaving 
and spinning have been associated with the 
weaving and spinning of man’s fate since the days 
of anitiquity. The goddess Fate is also known to 
the Lithuanians as the spinner of man’s fate 
and fortune. 


Folk art, just as other relics of our fore- 
fathers’ heritage has preserved their vital and 
dynamic philosophy of life — fostering life and 
protecting it from death and evil by all possible 
means. This philosophy is expressed in a very 
earthy and simple religion of nature whose 
main tenet is that all beings, all existence 
depends on the cosmic intercourse between the 
deity of heaven and mother earth who gives life 
to the world. 


The content of folk art survived through 
many succeeding generations in many nations of 
a certain cultural level. We find the same cate- 
gories of symbols not only among the northern 
European nations in both historic and prehistoric 
times, but also in the so called Greek geometric 
period, or even further back (2000-3000 BC) in the 
Cretan culture, and among the Hittites, in Persia 
and Mesopotamia. Wheels, crosses, swastikas, sun- 
star shaped forms, rosettes, moons, birds, bulls, 


goats, elks, horses, as well as three leafed plants 
and branches appear also in the art of the Orient 
and in Greek and Roman art. The origin of this 
symbolism is to be found in the period when man 
first started working the soil and tending his 
animals and in the religion associated with this 
era. While the sky, the air, the thunder were 
still not interpreted anthropomorphically, were 
still honored as powerfull divine manifestation of 
nature, their symbols in the human world were 
the bull, the goat, the axe, which were closely 
related to all the previously mentioned symbols of 
the masculine sphere. These symbols survived only 
where the anthropomorphizing of the powers of 
nature had not progressed too far. In ancient 
Lithuania, the deification of the forces of nature 
was prevalent, while the tendency towards anth- 
ropomorphizing the deities was minimal. 


Rediscovery of ancient heritage 


This ancient religious and artistic mentality 
was so strongly and deeply rooted among the 
Lithuanians that it lasted until the present day, 
even though many of the ancient symbols have 
lost their original meaning and are valued more 
for their decorative qualities. The preserved sym- 
bols which still bear the original meaning resemble 
the archaic words of the Lithuanian language 
which are so treasured by the linguists, because 
they enable the reconstruction of the archaic 
forms. The scientific study of folk art is fairly 
new. Only recently has it been recognized that 
folk art symbols provide answers to many ques- 
tions and are a valuable clue to the psyche and 
to the world-view of our forefathers. 


Symbolism recreates the primitive religion, 
at least its basic substratum which then pro- 
vides an insight into the later and more complex 
forms of this religion. In this kind of study 
Lithuanian folk art plays an important role 
because in it, as in the Lithuanian language and 
customs is preserved the heritage of the concepts 
and ideas of an ancient age. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


In the Lithuanian Homestead 


by JURGIS BALTRUSAITIS 


For centuries, the Lithuanian people culti- 
vated handicrafts with a special love and 
skill. Mr. Baltrusaitis, an internationally 
known art historian discusses some of the 
expressions of this peasant art. 


During the long winter months of enforced 
retirement in his dwelling, the peasant does not 
remain inactive: he repairs and manufactures all 
the things he needs. He also tries to decorate 
and embellish familiar objetcs, such as the spin- 
ning wheel, the distaff, the loom, the beating arms, 
the sheaths of the whetstones, the napkin-rings 
and the nutcrackers. Like the “dievdirbis” who 
carves religious sculpture, the peasant cuts and 
carves wood. Wood, readily submits to mani- 
pulations of a knife and favors carved decorations. 
Sometimes the wood is engraved in the manner 
of a bone by simple streation, sometimes it is 
carved. The many sharp edges produce an effect 
of dry lights and shades. Sometimes a board is 
entirely perforated and the designs seem to have 
been punched out. This method is chiefly applicd 
to window frames, while the two preceding meth- 
ods are applied to all sorts of objects. Designs 
containing figures are rare. Distaves and veaters 
are often decorated with birds or two flaming 
hearts, so are gifts exchanged between lovers. 
But generally the ornamentation consists of vege- 
tation or geometrical figures. The design of piants 
is most frequently made by slight incisions. On 
thread-like stalks large leaves and flowers are 
suspended, spread as on a sheet of a herbdariuin. 
The contours are regular and supple. They freeze 
and become harder as the incision deepens. Work 
with a cutting tool entails regular movements, 
which produce both straight lines and curves. It 
is under such technical conditions that the 
abstract style has its origin. Zigzags, crosses, tri- 
angles unite in a thousand ways and are ceaseless- 
ly repeated. On plane surfaces prisms and diamond 
shaped points are cut. Inside the large figures 
small designs appear, a trellis of polygones and 
rosaces. These “ornamented ornaments” are placed 
side by side, they intersect and fit into each 
other, and in their apparent monotony an infinite 
variety is manifested. A distaff and a spindle thus 
carved, with care and precision, become precious 
objects. 


No doubt this gamut contains elements which 
are common to nearly all rustic arts. The tool 
leads the hand to execute the same designs in 
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different parts of the world. Some of the designs, 
such as those composed of interlaced circles, are 
common to all ages and to all countries: they can 
be seen on the ceramics of Susa, on Roman 
Mosaics, Syrian lintels and Merovingian manu- 
scripts. The shepherds of the Pyrenees reproduce 
them on their crockery up to the present day. 
But the distribution and the placing of these 
designs gives them a personal note. Sometimes in 
Lithuanian folk art the decoration is made in high 
relief, the edges disappear and the outlines become 
more subtle, while maintaining their clear-cut 
precision. Plants invade the panels, flowers crush 
each other on the polished surfaces of the 
boards, instead of graphic roses we find an abund- 
ant vegetation. Small baroque volutes sometimes 
mingle with rustic decoration. This decorative 
sculpture sometimes takes on a grotesque character 
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especially on walking sticks and nutcrackers. 
Such walking sticks are entirely covered with 
geometrical ornaments and are crowned with a 
head or a torso. Some of them serve as marks 
of distinction or of clanship. These _ so-called 
“krivulés” belong to chieftains and are passed 
from hand to hand in case of a summons or 
upon the transmission of an order. The nutcrack- 
ers represent monsters with powerful jaws, and 
resemble domestic animals, the fauna of the step- 
pes or grimacing human faces. 

The great wooden coffers serving at the same 
time as trunks and as cupboards in which the 
family valuables are stored, are generally deco- 
rated with paintings. On a uniform background 
stylized flowers appear such as tulips, roses, 
daisies, harebells, framed in rectangles or planted 
in pots. They often sprout forth on the same 
straight or undulated twig at regular in- 
tervals. Animals, such as horses, cocks and hens, 
oriental lions and even figures of mermaids also 
appear occasionally. The colors are usually a bril- 
lant blue, yellow and white. The strokes of the 
brush are energetic and clear. In breadth and 
spontaneousness they contrast with the minutely 
calculated carved ornament. Against the bare 
walls of the “klétis” (a small building serving as 
a storehouse and sleeping quarters for the younger 
members of the family) such large painted panels 
look like pictures or frescoes. In the same spirit 
the village painter applies himself to the decora 
tion of window shutters, house doors, small 
chanvels and crosses. 


CERAMICS. 


The ancient graves, the tumuli, “antkapiai” 
and “piliakalniai”’, have yielded numerous pre- 
historic specimens of ceramics such as earthenware 
of solid and simple profile. These vessels are some- 
times narrow with an elongated neck, and some- 
times low and wide. Large plates with~vertical or 
oblique edges have also been found. The bottom is 
generally flat. The decoration is composed of fir 
tree motifs or of saw-teeth or indentations. 
These prehistoric decorative elements have sub- 
sisted up to the present time. The peasant pot- 
tery of today follows the same ancient procedures 
and is decorated with similar ornaments. The 
gray, black, brown or red earth is modelled on 
a primitive throw and dried and baked over a 
moderate fire. Here the whole gamut of the 
ancient designs can be seen, such as dentelated 
and undulated designs, rhombs, crosses. They 
run along the rims, cover the bodies and some- 
times even extend to the bottoms. The designs 
become more regular, but their elements do not 
change. Even when provided with improved tools, 
the potter returns incessantly to the same old 
designs. This consistancy however does not ex- 
clude an enrichment of the craft. The number of 
types increases, milk-jugs, — “puodyné” or “du- 
benélis” — with oval bodies, large necks and no 
handles, water-jugs, — “asotis’” — which resemb- 
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le the antique “oenochoi”, bowls, saucers, special 
vessels designed to be used as containers for the 
meals of the workers in the fields and with a 
double body connected by a single handle. Some- 
times the clay jugs are wrapped in plaited bark. 

The ceramic items are nowadays glazed and 
influenced by painting, the ornaments are now 
not only engraved, but also painted with a brush. 
New figures appear, as well as stars of intersected 
lines, and flowers similar to those painted on 
trunks. They radiate from the centre of the plates 
and dishes, emphasizing the curves of the bodies, 
the rims and the necks. These lively designs seem 
to have been invented by the rapid movement of 
a clever hand and always fill the place intended for 
them. Here again the colors are free and vivacious. 
Yellow, red and blue spots are clearly visible on 
a background that is often of a darker color, such 
as brown, gray or green. When covered by a 
varnish or glazed, such objects, often made of a 
somewhat coarse material, frequently assume me- 
tallic tints. The simple shapes usually character- 
istic of household ware, become more complicated 
in vases, candlesticks, small pots designed for the 
decoration of dwellings and even holy water 
containers. Sometimes the design is overloaded, 
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multiple bodies, small vases set on rims of the 
main body, double, triple or even multiple handles 
sinuously undulating, undulated or embossed rims, 
handles rolled up in baroque convolutions. Curve 
and countercurve, used with discretion, lend a 
singular elegance to this robust pottery. 


Zoomorphic themes which are not used in 
pottery, are developed with much imagination 
in children’s whistles. There is a distinct series of 
odd figures, horsemen, rams with big horns, birds, 
dogs, horses, fantastic monsters. With their arms 
formed in guise of small handles, their bodies 
reduced to a trunk and the limbs to small pro- 
jecting branches, they resemble the schematized 
statuettes of archaic Greece. 


TEXTILES 
Besides wood carving and ceramics, work 
on textil wool, cotton and particularly linen 


is one of the richest and most ancient branch- 
es of Lithuanian popular art. On Latvian ter- 
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ritory fabrics of the Iron Age have been dis- 
covered, with metal ornaments, resembling those 
still in use in Lithuania. Later, certain elements 
have been imported from the East. The word 
“kilimas”, which means carpet, is directly derived 
from the Asiatic Kelims. Unfortunately their pat- 
terns have not been preserved, but the foreign 
inventories of the 17th century assign them a 
good value. Lithuanian linen and fabrics have 
always been renowned for the beauty of their 
designs and were exported as far as Hungary. 


Fabrics and embroideries made for the dec- 
oration of the home or of cloths are the work 
of women. They are made by hand and by means 
of archaic devices, such as the spinning wheel, 
distaff, spindle and loom, which have under- 
gone but little change in the course of centuries. 
Linen is used alone or mixed with cotton for 
sheets, table-cloths, napkins and towels. In the 
large cloths, which are so solid that they are 
handed on from generation to generation, the 
damask decoration is of an infinite variety. Raw 
linen and bleached linen, linen mixed with cotton 
threads intercrossed in all directions combine to 
bring forth designs in checks, stars or intersecting 
circles. Designs in gray or gray, which are somc- 
times very intricate, produce light effects which 
relieve the austerity of the material used. Towels 
are often made on the occasion of a birth. They 
are also used to cover a coffin. Being much smal- 
ler than sheets, they require smaller cleverly laid 
out designs. In the district of Birzai for example 
they are often givenacolored band alongthe edge, 
generally red, but sometimes blue, or long plaited 
fringes. The lace that sometimes borders them is 
made with a needle or a spindle. 


Colors are sometimes used in the cloths, but 
chiefly in clothing. Two items are of special inter- 
est, the “juostos” and the “Ziurstai’’, i.e. sashes and 
aprons. In the former the most ancient designs 
are preserved, whereas the latter are remarkable 
for the splendor and richness of their decoration. 
The “juostos” make use of several techniques and 
of different looms, some of which are complicated, 
whereas others are so rudimentary that a shep- 
herdess can work them while watching her herd. 
They are made of woven, plaited or sewn 
strips. Originally they were made of wool, but 
later, bleached or coarse linen and even cotton, 
bought in town, were added. The method most 
frequently employed is weaving. The primitive 
specimens show but few colors, blue, green, red, 
rarely black and white, with a brownish border. 
The designs are geometrical and formed of in- 
terwoven threads. Designs a la Grecque, swasti- 
kas with ramified branches, rosaces and. compli- 
cated polygones are worked in lozenges, squares 
and crosses, as well as ladders, hooks, angles, 
windows, rakes, goats’ hooves, nuts, four- and five- 
fold eyes. The ornaments crowd together and 
form new designs, an uninterrupted series of 
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straight lines and angles. The principal parts of 
the design are in the center of the strip. A 
double row of ornamentation appears on broad 
sashes. Each side of the sashes is framed by two 
small independent friezes. 


Aprons are made by more skillful methods. 
Certain techniques resemble those of the “kilimai”. 
The ornaments are often handsewn, and various 
systems are employed on the same apron. The 
preparation of the frame itself requires more cere. 
The threads are colored by the weaver herself and 
work proceeds slowly. On a background of dark 
blue, garnet or green and even black, large de- 
signs are worked in linen or cotton. They are fleur 
-de-lis, stylized roses, or red, violet, blue and yel- 
low tulips. The designs are combined in crosses, 
rosaces, zigzags, in solid broad ornaments, that 
remind one of the sumptuousness and the violent 
coloring of the ancient Spanish fabrics. They are 
sub-divided into horizontal bands. The design is 
sometimes spread over the surface, sometimes it 
is framed by rays. Such designs, standing out 
against the background, maintain the character of 
a coat of arms. The tulip, one of the four flowers 
dear to the decoration of the East, which has 
been known in Lithuania ever since prehistoric 
times, appears there as an emblem. These “Ziurs- 
tai” are worn everywhere, but all of them come 
from Suvalkai, the district of Mariampolé and of 
Kalvarija. At Klaipéda their decoration consists 
of several finely embroidered horizontal strips. 
They are not only ornaments, but also symbols of 
virtue. In some villages it is considered improper 
to be seen without an apron. Once, at a market, 
a woman was asked to sell her apron and she 
considered herself insulted. 


Such are the principal aspects of this art, in 
their diversity and in their constancy. Shapes have 
been preserved in it by the permanence of both 
material and technique, and by patient tenacity. 
Wood resists Time like granite. Nothing is more 
difficult to change than the course of linen thread. 
The tool used forces the hand which holds it to 
repeat the same movements indefinitely. Prehisto- 
ry persists in the curves and angles of the 
decoration of pottery, in the solar circles of the 
crosses, in the geometric dreams of the weaving 
maid. Some of the designs belong to a vocabu- 
lary of primitive mankind which was in use in 
many countries and has been similarly preserved 
there, yet they are rooted in the earth of Lithua- 
nia and they are bound to it inseparably. 


A whole forgotten world comes down to us in- 
tact. It develops, but remains faithful to its prin- 
ciples even in its changes. Witnesses of past eras 
crowd in it. The great styles are not unknown to 
it. Gothic art, Baroque, Classicism, modern ele- 
ments and the East enfold it, penetrate it and 
are reborn in it. Shapes grown obsolete elsewhere 
persist in this fixed and unchanging world. They 
are part of its cycle of survival. 
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DAINA 


by JONAS BALYS 


An ancient type of lyric folksong 
—daina still survives in Lithu- 
ania and is of interest to the folk- 
lorist from the point view of cont- 
ent and of form. It is considered 
in both aspects by the author of 
this article, a known Lithuanian 
folklorist. 


It is only recently that traditional songs have 
come to be appreciated as abundant sources of 
information about the character and culture of 
peoples. But their study requires much diligence 
and patience, for each song and its variations has 
a history. It starts in obscurity and is carried from 
one generation to the next, changing constantly. 

From the dawn of the Middle Ages until 
about the year 1100, there existed in various 
European countries (Iceland, Wales, Great Britain 
and the Germanic lands) epic lyrical forms of 
poetry, such as, for example, the Edda hymns. 
They vanished in about the 11th century, yield- 
ing to a new type of song. This new song originat- 
ed in southern France and was novel in that it 
rhymed, had a dance rhythm, and was sung to a 
catchier tune than its predecessors. All of today’s 
European songs, from the Faroe Islands to the 
Balck Sea and from Portugal to Sweden, took 
root in this second type. Only in rare isolated 
corners has the old type survived, and even here 
it shows the influence of the new. The best 
example of this is the Lithuanian “daina” (Archer 
Taylor Dictionary of Folklore, etc., 1949, I p. 358). 
There are speculations that the daina was being 
created until the 17th century, but how far back 
into the past it goes is undetermined. 


Themes of the daina 


The work songs and some of the dance and 
game songs are the oldest in Lithuanian culture. 
These sometimes consist entirely of meaningless 
words. Because of the peculiar art of singing in 
parallel seconds or in choral rounds, such songs 
are called “sutartinés”. Because rhythm was need- 
ed for work and dancing, it is the most important 
element in this primitive variety of song. Gradual- 
ly, some kind of text developed. For example: “sa- 
duto, rato, lingo, tatato, tato” is meaningless. But 
it is followed by “iSjojo, jojo, sadauto riito sadau- 
to, brolis dvarelin, sadauto...” which is a com- 
bination of coherent text and meaningless inter- 
ludes: “rode away, rode, sadauto, rito sadauto, 
the brother to the farm, sadauto...” 
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As in other cultures, worksongs are abun- 
dant. A 16th century chronicler has written that 
the Lithuanians have a special song for every 
kind of work. Of special interest are the harvest 
songs from Dziikai in Southern Lithuania, which 
are often mythological in character. From the 
same region have also come many holiday songs 
which are generally pagan although the feasts 
they celebrate are Christian. Christmas and Lenten 
songs have epic traits — are war songs and bal- 
lades — and songs about Shrove Tuesday, Whit- 
suntide and St. John’s Eve are concerned with 
fertility. Only the Eastern songs seem to have 
developed largely along the Christian tradition. 

Mythological songs are rather rare. Those in 
existence are centered around the sun, moon, 
stars, magic transformations and relentless fate. 
In songs about orphans, the moon is often asked 
to replace the father, the sun the mother. A dead 
father sometimes reappears transformed into an 
oak. 

The vast majority of the Lithuanian songs 
was created by bards of the people. They spoke 
of daily life, of the conflicts, joys and sorrows of 
the simple people. There are few songs about 
nobles, princes and kings. A great many of the 
daina are romances and often have two parallel 
parts: one about the youth and one about the 
maiden (Cf.: Song I “Beyond the green forest.”). 

Next to love and family relations, war is the 
most popular topic in the daina. But rarely is the 
glory of the battlefield described. The daina speaks 
rather of parting, of anxious waiting at home 
and a soldier’s homesick dreams far away, of a 
joyous return or the arrival of a messenger of 
doom. This slant on war is probably explicable by 
the fact that women were the predominant song 
creators. 

There is evidence that epic songs composed 
by professional bards at the courts of the dukes 
and dealing with their heroic exploits have also 
been in existence. But these heroic and historical 
songs have not weathered the centuries as well as 
songs on familiar home themes. Passed down oral- 
ly, their sequences of events and the names in- 
volved have become confused and blurred. Sev- 
eral folk songs now in existence mention a “lad 
of songs” (See “Come here and listen”), but the 
contents of their “casket of songs” have not been 
recorded and are lost forever. Most of the daina 
we now have are lyrical songs, some of them 
beautiful folk poetry, created by women. 

The ballad is a late development in popular 
poetry. G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., American folklorist, 
defines it as “a narrative folksong which drama- 
tizes a memorable event”. Because the daina are 
lyrical, in the Lithuanian ballads, epic motifs 
are often mixed with lyrical trends. About half 
of the Lithuanian ballads have originated some- 
where else, are international loan types, especially 
those which narrate acts of violence. 

There are no genuine Lithuanian songs about 
professional robbers and killers, not because there 


was no crime, but because criminals did not become 
popular heroes. An exception is a song about 
Blinda who was considered a friend of the poor, 
but even his sad end is treated rather lightly. 

Among original ballads dealing with violence 
there are two popular types. The brother is gener- 
ally the protector and punisher of his sister. He 
kills the sister who has an illegitimate baby and 
punishes her seducer. In the other ballads it is 
the father who punishes the girl. Should a girl 
have a love afair with a foreign soldier or Cossak, 
her punishment is either drowning by her father, 
or beheading at the hand of her brother, for such 
an affair seems to have been the worst possible 
crime for a Lithuanian maiden. 


Poetic artifices 


The more poetic artifices, the more worth- 
while is the song by the literaty measuring stick. 
In the daina the diminuative is a very character- 
istic artifice. It is used lavishly and gives the 
daina a special grace and tenderness without 
weeping sentimentality. Each diminuative has its 
own flavor, and hence translation into English 
is impossible. “Little” or “small”, or the ending 
“le” as in “girlie” ar not at all the same in 
meaning. Sometimes “dear” or “lovely” will do, 
but it is rather imprecise. 

The most typical poetic artifices in the daina 
are comparison, metaphor, parallelism, symbolism 
and epithet. Comparison is the most simple: Man, 
his moods, his actions and being, are compared to 
plants, animals and natural objects. “Oi sunku 


sunku, tam papartéliui...” —‘“T’is hard, so hard, 
for the poor fern...” (see Song II: “Come here 
and listen”.) 


An example of metaphor can be seen in these 
lines: “My dear maiden, my young one, you 
promised me a shirt sewn out of pure love”. On 
their wedding morning the bride and groom ex- 
change gifts. The bride gives her man a shirt of 
her own making. The lines can therefore be in- 
terpreted as a statement that the girl has prom- 
ised to marry the singer. 

Parallelism is perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the daina. Usually the song starts 
about plants or animals, then goes on to humans. 


Oh, how sad and downcast 

Is the birch-tree in the grove, 
Low his dense branches, 
Broken his crown. 


Oh, still sader 

Is my young lad, 

Coming back from his maiden, 
Riding home from his white lily. 


Multiple paralelism is also sometimes used: 


Stones have no blood 
Water no wings 
The fern is without blossoms 
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'T is hard, so hard 
For the poor fern 
To live without red blossoms. 


Just so ’t is hard 
For me, young lad 
To live without a lassie. 


Negative parallelism can be effective: 


There’s a mill on the hill 
And a pond below it, 

There splashed and swam 

A speckled little duck 
Circling round the mill-pond. 


That was not a duck swimming 
Not a speckled one splashing 

A young maiden was weeping there 
For she has chosen a bad boy. 


The highest development of parallelism is 
reached when the first part of a song is matched 
with the second so that two independent songs 
result. (Cf.: Song II, “Come here and listen”.) 


Original epithets are not used too lavishly 
in Lithuanian folk songs. We find rather a kind 
of permanent epithet. White, for instance, has 
come to mean good or beautiful. “White lily”, 
“white clover”, no longer refers to color but to 
value. We also find “white mother, white dawn, 
white sun.” Braids are always yellow. The rue, 
wine and silk are always green. A horse is dark- 
bay or bluish-gray; oxen ashy or pale yellow. 
Fathers and mothers are old, youths and maidens 
are dear. There is much singing about copper 
gates, silver yokes, golden horseshoes and diamond 
windows. 

As far as symbolism, Prof. Balys Sruoga has 
concluded that it is basically erotic in the daina. 
A wreath of rue means innocence. A lost wreath, 
forgotten somewhere, trampled under a _ steed’s 
foot or blown off by the North winds, is therefore 
loss of innocence. Flax and rye blossoms are 
symbols of sin. The symbol of the rue apparently 
came to Lithuania with the influence of the Cath- 
olic clergy from Poland in about the 16th century. 
It is unknown to the Latvians where the maiden 
wears a wreath of roses. It is absent in archeology 
and folk art. The oldest symbol of maidenhood 
among the Lithuanians was the lily. “The white 
lily” is as common as the rue in the daina. 

The man’s symbol is his cap, spurs, clover or 
his steed. If a girl gives a drink of water to the 
youth’s steed, the meaning is obvious. Sometimes 
she is found refusing him water. Quite a bit of 
botanical reference is used for love symbols, but 
no animals, birds or insects. 

Another of the poetic artifices in the daina 
is repetition of refrain. Six types of refrain are 
found. The most primitive consists of meaning- 
less syllables and imitations of natural sounds. 
Later, meaningful lines appear: 
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Siunté mane motinélé 
I Dunoju vandenélio 
Loli, paloli, da loli, 

Dunoju vandenélio 


My dear mother sent me out 

To fetch some water from the Danube 
Loli, paloli, da loli, 

To fetch some water from the Danube 


The Scandinavian type of refrain, which 
consists of meaningful words but has no relation 
to the theme of the song, is rare in the daina. 


Alliteration is not very frequent, but it does 
exist, e.g. “Tamsioji naktelé tamsiai sutemo” (The 
dark night darkened darkly) or “Sals Sianakt Sal- 
nelé” (The frost will freeze tonight). 


Repetition of the same thought, but in dif- 
ferent words, which is a feature in Finnish folk 
poetry, is also rare in the daina but occurs in 
scattered instances, e.g. “AS paprates su tavim 
eiti, aS paprates keluzj keliauti’” (I am in the 
habit of walking with you, I am in the habit 
of travelling), or “AS nemoku toli plaukti, aS ne- 
dristu pasbrydeti” (I don’t know how to swim 
far, I don’t dare go wading) or “Ko sunkiai nusi- 
zvengei, ko Syvas atsidusai?” (Why did you neigh 
so heavily my steed, why did you sigh, my bluish 
grey one?) 

Meter is variable and often mixed, because the 
accentuation of Lithuanian words is unstable. The 
rhythm always is in close connection with the 
melody, which is characterized by symmetry. 
Rhythm was essential in the old type of daina, 
but rhyme was not. There are numerous pos- 
sibilities for rhymes which were not fully explored 
in the old daina. But the newer songs, created 
under the influence of Polish and German religious 
songs and religious literature, always have a rhyme 
in the pattern of abab in four-line stanzas. 


Stanzas in the old songs have two, three, 
four, or sometimes six lines. The most ancient of 
them have two or three. Some have no regular 
stanzas at all. Something similar to them comes 
about, however, through repetition of certain 
lines or addition of a refrain. The dainas often are 
very long. 

Created by bards of the people who under- 
stood the mood of the people, the dainas continue 
to live on. 
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LITHUANIAN GIRL Photo by V. AUGUSTINAS 


Fair bloomed the poplar on the hill, 
Oh, lovely plant, green rye. 


In the valley — tiny humming bees, 
Oh, loveliest plant, young rye. 
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SOME LITHUANIAN FOLKSONGS 


The cocks are gayly crowing, 
The youths are saddling up. 
And while they’re saddling horses, 
They’re waking the maiden up. 


—Wake up and rise, young maiden 
And come to say farewell. 


Then wash your fair face, 
comb your hair 


And come to see me go. 


Oh earth, my earth, 
Earth ashen-gray! 
You took my father, 
Mother away. 


You took my father, 
Mother away. 

So take me also, 
Take maiden gay. 


Translated by Ilona Grazyté 
and Henrikas Nagys 


Beyond the green forest 

The sun rose a-blazing 
While across the copper gate 
Father stood a-gazing. 


Across the green meadow 
His son came a-striding 
Carrying his silver spurs 
In his hand, not riding. 


Where were you my son, in 
his eyes was a glimmer 

Why is it your silver spurs 
With the dew now shimmer? 


Out there in the woods and 
Out there where the field is, 
There I early walked about 
Watching o’er your horses. 


A falsehood, my son, 

Not the truth you are talking, 
For across the morning dew 

A maiden and you were walking. 


Come here and listen 
To my new song now 
For I am a lass of singing. 


And I will open 
My casket of songs 
And sing out for pure pleasure. 


A stone has no blood 
And water no wings, 
The fern is without blossom. 


*T is hard, so hard 
For the poor fern 
Without a scarlet blossom. 


And so ’t is hard 
For me, a lass 
To be without a laddie. 


I'd sell the rue 
I'd sell the wreath 
I'd hire a young plowman. 


Beyond the green forest 
The sun rose a-blazing 
While across the copper gate 
Mother stood a-gazing. 


Across the green meadow 

Her daughter returning, 
Carried in her hand her wreath 
And oh, her eyes were burning. 


Where were you, my daughter, 
In her eye was a glimmer, 
Why is it your wreath of rue 
With the dew now shimmers? 


With my village sister 

From dusk I was staying 
Helping weed the rue so green 
And her garden spraying. 


A falsehood, my daughter 
Not the truth you are talking, 
For across the morning dew 
A lad and you were walking. 


Come here and listen 
To my new song now 
For I am a lad of singing. 


And I will open 
My casket of songs 
And sing out for pure pleasure. 


A stone has no blood 
And water no wings 
The fern is without blossom. 


‘T is hard, so hard 
For the poor fern 
Without a scarlet blossom. 


And so ’t is hard 
For me, a lad 
To be without a lassie. 


I'd sell my steed, 
The saddle too, 
And hire a young weaver. 


Translated by Rasa Gustaitis 
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ROAR, ROAR MY MILLSTONES 


Roar, roar, my millstones! 
They think I do not grind alone. 


I ground alone, I sarg alone, 
alone I turned the stone. 


Dear lad, why did you press me, 
me, maiden of such woes? 


Heart’s lad, didn’t you know 
I wasn’t in the manor-house, at ease. 


Into the marsh up to my knees, 
into the water to my shoulders... 
My days are hard! 


HEY NOWHERE! 


Hey, nowhere, nowhere 
are there such gardens 
as this my father’s! 
Pearl leaves 

and golden flowers 
—diamond apples! 

Oh, and flying, flying 

a speckled cuckoo came 
to Father’s garden! 
And she perched there, 
all glitter in the air, 
and as she flew away 
she tinkled, tinkled. 


GREEN OAK, GREEN LINDEN 


The oak, the linden, 

both green and both fair, 

stand by the road together. 
Branches incline within each other, 
leaves interweave in air. 


Boy stands, girl stands, 

both of them young and fair, 
together in their clasped hands. 
Their shoulders lean one to the other, 
rings of betrothal given. 


I'VE TOLD MY MOTHER 


I’ve told my mother, I refused 
oh, at least half a summer past! 


Mother, it’s time — you should begin, 
find you a girl to weave and spin. 


I’ve spun the white flax quite enough, 
woven fine linen cloths enough, 


hay in the meadow raked my fill, 
garnered enough rye on the hill! .. . 


O wreath of rue that crowns my head, 
how long shall you stay green and glad? 


And you, green siken sunlit braids, 
how soon, too soon! your luster fades. 


And my hair, O my yellow hair, 
no longer tousled in the air... 


I'll visit mother and not laugh, 
Unwreathed, and with my marriage coif. 


O marriage coif, my lovely own, 
you'll rustle, in the soft wind blown. 


And you, my patterns wound so fine, 
in sun will not lose all your sheen. 


You, my green silken braids, I’ll keep, 
and see you on the wall, and weep. 


My rings, my golden rings, you must 
lie in my dower chest and rust. 


Translated by Clark Mills 

(From Green Oak, Green Linden. an 
anthology of Lithuanian poetry in 
progress) 
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Folksong and the National Character 


by DR. ANTANAS MACEINA 


A philosopher and essayist, professor at the University of Muenster, 
Germany, discusses the attitudes expressed in Lithuanian folksongs. 


A Ss compared to the arts and crafts, the folk- 
songs play an even more important part in Lithu- 
anian life. There is hardly a phase of it which is 
not permeated by songs: birth and death, wed- 
ding and namesday, the harvests of hay and rye 
are reflected in songs. The warm summer nights 
when young men lead their horses to pastures, the 
long peaceful winter evenings when women spin 
and men braid hemp into rope — all begin with 
a song, are accompanied by songs and end with 
songs. 

“Whoever has traveled through Lithuania on 
horseback or by other means”, remarked Victor 
Jungfer, “is familiar with the song of harvesters 
coming home from their fields. Perhaps one has 
stayed overnight at a lonely farm in the forest 
from which in the evenings came sad, plaintive 
melodies of the “daina”. Perhaps one has dallied 
along a river’s edge to the song of a nearby wood 
chopper”.! 

Songs seem to be the most natural means of 
expression of the Lithuanian people. They shape 
their life through songs. Their singing is not 
intended for an audience; a listener who does not 
sing himself is hardly tolerated. The Lithuanians 
do not have special singers who sing alone, ac- 
companied by other voices as the Russians or 
Ukrainians often do. The Lithuanians sing pri- 
marily in groups. The content, as well as the 
rendition of their songs reflect the life on the 
farm. Consequently, the Lithuanian folksong is 
not merely a relic of a faded past but is still an 
active part of life. 

In most West European nations the process 
of creating folksongs has ceased. J.G. Herder’s 
statement concerning German folksongs, “the voice 
of our bards is gone forever”, expresses the fate of 
West European folksongs in general. “The true 
folksong,” writes W. Wiora, “by its very nature 
belongs to the people”. Unfortunately, the new 
trend of mobility and urbanization in Europe leads 
toward spiritual uprooting of the people. “The true 
folksong is being replaced by the songs of church, 
school, club and street”.* 

In Lithuania the process of song development 
still continues. Every important event in the 
people’s life still inspires a new wave of folksongs. 
Even today, definite proof exists that the creation 
of Lithuanian folksongs has not ceased. The na- 
tional struggle against enslavement, as well as the 
efforts of the communists to celebrate their vic- 
tory as the victory of the people has brought into 
being a new wave of songs: the songs of the 
freedom fighters and those of the communists. 
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Overburdened by the weight of current events, 
neither type can be said to be of lasting value. 
Yet, the very fact that these songs are created is 
noteworthy. 

J. Burckhardt maintains that history owes 
gratitude to poetry “for the recognition of the 
overall being of man” and “for the rich reve- 
lations about times and nationalities.” Poetry, he 
Says, is “the most ancient history.” He considers 
the bards as great men, because they carried the 
original heroic deeds of the people across time and 
space and allowed them to continue to live in 
the present. 

As a people sings its songs, it awakens the 
past into new life and links it to the present. 
Because the folksong carries the national past 
within itself, it decisively helps the people to 
preserve their historical identity. Thereby it be- 
comes not only an expression of the spirit of a 
people, but also the bearer of folk history. 


Song — a manifestation of original unity. 


By definition, the main characteristic of a song 
is that it is neither poetry nor music alone. In a 
song, the words are not merely spoken as they 
are when a pcem is recited, nor is its melody 
played alone as during the presentation of in- 
strumental music. The words of a song play their 
own melody, while the music of a song speaks. 
This indivisibility between speech and _ singing, 
makes the song the primary artistic expression 
of man. 

Since every song is both a poem and a piece 
of music, it usually has a double rhythm: the 
poetic meter of verse and the musical measure 
of melody. It is possible to scan the folksongs of 
many nations according to a certain poetic meter 
(such as the choreus, the iambe, the daktyl, and 
so on), and to sing them in a given musical 
measure. The Lithuanian folksongs, however, do 
not possess this double rhythm. 

Their verses are not endowed with a regular 
poetic meter, and it is not possible to analyze 
them according to the measure of a given verse- 
form. There are hardly two lines within a stanza 
of a song that can be scanned after the same 
poetic measure. The stanza as a unit does not fol- 
low one poetic meter. The only rhythmic measure 
of the Lithuanian folksong is to be found in the 
musical beat of the melody. The verse as a poetic 
line does not exist independently; it is there for 
the sake of the melody, and not otherwise. 

For this reason, the grammatical accent of 
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the words does not always coincide with a song- 
accent. The following line, if grammatically ac- 
cented, should be read in this fashion: 

Dy’go rita’, dy’go meta’ 

However in the song-accent, the pattern changes: 

Dygo’ rii'ta, dygo’ meé’ta 
that is, it is completely reversed. The song-accent 
of Lithuanian folk-songs entirely dominates the 
spoken accent, so that it is sometimes difficult 
to read the text of a song, aloud and it is 
absolutely impossible to recite it. If someone 
should make such an attempt, he would immedi- 
ately fall, as V. Jungfer has justly noted, “into 
the rhythm of the melody or else begin to stam- 

The Lithuanian song does not have a rhyme 
at the end of its verses. Since the text of the 
poem becomes entirely dependent upon the rules 
of singing, the rhyme loses all of its meaning. The 
mistaken opinion that Lithuaninan folk-poetry 
does have a rhyme and that it, consequently, 
uses it often, is based on a false conception of the 
role the diminutives have in the Lithuanian 
language, which happens to be very rich in such 
word forms. These forms appear so often in folk- 
singing that we can legitimately conclude that the 
Lithuanian folksong hardly knows a form of noun 
other than the diminutive. Consequently, when 
the verses of a song end with a noun, which hap- 
pens often, then a rhyme is automatically produc- 
ed, since diminutive forms of nouns have gram- 
matically the same ending. 

Such rhymes are a purely lexical and not 
poetic phenomenon. They are not intended by 
the poet to unite the flow of lyrical writing by 
a repetition of similarly ringing sounds— they 
are a grammatical coincidence. Diminutive forms 
do not posess a rhyming quality. In Lithuanian 
literature, they are carefully avoided. 

All this shows that both the text and the 
melody of the Lithuanian daina originated at one 
and the same creative moment. The Lithuanian 
folk-singer did not first conceive a poem, as it was 
the case with poems later put to music by 
individual composers, but the same person was 
both a poet and a musician. The Lithuanian folk- 
song taken as a poem, that is, purely in its word- 
form, never existed. From the first moment of 
its existance, it lives only as an organic vehicle for 
a melody with which it was simultaneously born. 
The Lithuanian folksong can be considered as a 
clear proof of the original identity of poetry and 
music. 

Through this phenomenon, a peculiar attitude 
of man as a singer and especially of a people, 
as a singing people is revealed to us. Visual art 
implies a distance, both physical and mental, 
between the creator and the object of his creative 
attention. 

H. Keyserling notes that the creative art of 
the West has become “fruitful through concen- 
tration”; it has led “the artist to the discovery 
of simplified forms which make clear to the 
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eye certain things only too readily overlooked in 
nature.”* Concentration introduces the discerning 
or critical activity of the spirit, which solves 
creative problems and is not merely concerned 
with immediate experience. 

Music, on the other hand, does not imply a 
mental “distance” between the creator and the 
object of his creative attention, between mind and 
immediate experience. Singing discloses the origin- 
al unity between the spirit and the world. 

If a people cultivate songs to a considerable 
extent, as the Lithuanians do, then it means that 
these people do not show a critically questioning 
attitude toward being, but that they experience 
being directly. It is also an indication that such 
a people still belong to the pre-philosophical stage 
of development, in spite of the fact that they 
have lived for a considerable period of time in 
the surroundings of high culture. The process of 
development of the human spirit in the direction 
of questioning and differentiating, of doubt and 
negation, has bypassed them. 


Lack of interest in the Epic 


All researchers probing into the problems of 
Lithuanian folk-songs become interested in the 
fact that these are exclusively of the lyrical type. 
Lithuanians have no epic poetry in the usual 
meaning of the word. They do not sing about the 
heroic deeds of their men. Even the wars, which 
fill the pages of Lithuanian history, findno echo 
in folk-songs. “These people content themselves 
with lamentation over their dead”, remarks the 
French geographer E. Reclus.* We find many war- 
songs in the treasury of Lithuanian folk-songs, 
yet war in all of these songs appears merely as 
experience, and not as action. 

In their content and their mood, Lithuanian 
war-songs are womanly laments rather than 
description of battles. The pain of farewell, 
the anxious waiting for the return of a_ son, 
a brother, or a sweetheart, the news of his death, 
and the grief that follows are the principal 
motives of the Lithuanian war-songs. War becomes 
a theme of a Lithuanian song only when it reflects 
the relationship of a man to a woman (mother, 
sister, sweetheart, but not a wife). 

War has been the main theme of all epic 
poetry from the dawn of civilization. Since the 
Lithuanian folk singer either ignores this theme 
or treats it only to the extent that it involves 
pain caused by love, he can hardly hope that his 
songs will eventually become true epic songs. 

It is very significant that the tendency of the 
Lithuanians to neglect the epic element is even 
apparent in the contemporary songs of the free- 
dom fighters. The recent armed struggle-of the 
Lithuanians against their oppressors has affected 
them most painfully. Personal courage and person- 
al heroism played a’ decisive role in this strug- 
gle. And yet, the songs of the partisans seldom 
speak of a particular battle or the deeds of an 
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individual hero. They speak almost invariably 
about the inner feelings of men who have been 
separated from their mothers, their sisters and 
sweet-hearts, and for whom the dark forests 
have become a precarious refuge. 

The reality which is rich in adventure does 
not attract the attention even of the contem- 
porary folk-poet. Even today this reality remains 
but a dark background upon which the inner 
feelings and experiences of a struggling people are 
vrojected. 

The Lithuanian folk-ballad is also influenced 
by this neglect of the epic. The Lithuanian folk- 
lorist J. Balys believes that there are about 340 
types and subtypes of Lithuanian folk ballads. 
Yet, he stresses the fact that the epic element 
in them finally dissolves into pure lyrical express- 
sion. F. Gundolf justly says that in the true 
ballad “everything human is only a _ hierogram 
of the powers of nature and fate”. Man and his 
world do not exist in the ballad with the usual 
attributes of power; they appear as personificat- 
ions of the supernatural which manifests itself 
in the ballad. The Lithuanian ballad, however, 
regards man as an individual. It sings about the 
dark, fearsome and woeful forces, without treat- 
ing them as its main theme but rather as back- 
ground for the presentation of subjective feel- 
ings. 

Even though the Lithuanian ballad does have 
some overtones of supernatural elements, it does 
not develop them. Instead, the subjective and 
human element predominates in the course of 
presentation. The Lithuanian nurses a_ certain 
fear of the implications stemming from the sub- 
mission to the supra-personal powers of life. There- 
fore, he is never in a position to compose a true 
ballad. 

We find a certain epic element in a series of 
Lithuanian folksongs which speak of fate. The 
clover tells how it is cut, gathered, dried, brought 
home and fed to the horses. A girl tells how she 
sowed the flax, and how she pulled it, threshed it, 
dried, plucked, combed, spun, reeled and weaved 
it. At the same time such songs give a clear 
proof of the decline of the epic in Lithuanian 
folk-poetry. These songs present neither the sub- 
ject about which they sing, in its actual reality 
nor do they picture the objective development of 
action; they speak only and exclusively about the 
change itself. The visible details of this change 
in the life of nature or in human life are, 
however, completely overlooked by the Lithuanian 
folk-poet. When we read in Homer how Hera 
arms herself for battle (Illiad, 5th Book), or how 
Hephaestus forges Achilles’ famous shield (Illiad, 
18th Book), we also see a certain systematic 
enumeration. Yet Homer shows us the develop- 
ment of action chiefly in visible things (such as 
the silver straps, the double back-rest, the golden 
yoke, the fabulous harness on Athena’s war chariot, 
or the two cities where the wedding and the war 
take place.) Also, it is not the verb which pre- 
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dominates in Homer but the noun and the adjec- 
tive. The Lithuanian folk-poet, however, is not 
overwhelmed by the concrete profusion of reality: 
he enumerates a great many things but tells very 
little. If these songs are epic in their outward 
structure and content, their spirit remains lyrical. 


The lyrical and subjective character of the daina 
is most apparent in the work-song. In this type of 
song, three basic components of the working process 
can appear: the object or material one works with, 
the action itself, and the worker as a person. Thus, 
a work-song can reveal the singers personal attitude 
towards life. 

If we examine an ancient work-song “Roar, roar 
my millstones”, which appears an page 26, we will 
find that, after a brief mention of the working action, 
subjective thoughts are introduced. We find the same 
attitude in most Lithuanian work-songs. The following 
excerpt of a harvest song also discloses the tendency 
to translate objective action into personal feeling. 


You feared only 

The scythe of bright steel, 
The scythe of bright steel 
Of my young brothers. 


O rye, green rye, 
Suffering long frost, 
You never feared 
The coldest winter. 


The act of destruction, not the working process 
itself, caught the imagination and touched the heart 
of the singer. This is why the scythe for her is not 
a tool which procures ones daily bread, but a symbol 
of death: it will destroy the beautiful rye weaving in 
the wind. The fear of death is what this working 
woman expressed in her song. 


Most Lithuanian harvest songs are sad, they re- 
mind one of the lamentations (the ancient raudos). 
Work itself is merely an occasion for an inward 
glance, a subjective thought, a meditation on life and 
death. The singer is not concerned with objective rea- 
lity, but only with his or her own feelings. The inner 
world, not the world of objects and events is the 
subject of the daina; this gives it its lyrical character. 


The present-day singers in Lithuania are simple 
village boys and girls, because the peasantry has been 
for the last two hundred years the only bearer of 
Lithuanian national culture. But since in earlier times 
Lithuanian culture has been cultivated by warriors 
and noblemen, we must assume that the old folk-song 
had also another, not exclusively a peasant character. 
The peasant is non-epic in its character, unlike the 
warriors or the noblemen. When the latter ruled over 
the life of the nation, they also created folksongs 
which corresponded to their enterprising and active 
spirit and were eventually expressed in epic form. 

The age of the fighting warriors, that is of the 
noblemen, was transformed into an age of the laboring 
peasant. Songs continued to be sung in Lithuania but 
the singing had a different content and, therefore 
also a different character. 


NOTES 


1. V. Jungfer, Litauen (Lithuania-, Tuebingen, 1948. 

2. Das echte Volkslied (The True Folksong), Heidelberg, 
1950. 

3. Ibid. 

4. V. Jungfer, op. cit. 

5. Das Reisetagebuch eines Philosophen (A Philosopher's 
Travel Diary), Muenchen, 1919. 

6. Quoted in: St. Salkauskis, Lietuviy tauta ir jos ugdymas 
(The Lithuanian Nation and its Development), Kaunas, 
1933. 
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ON STAGE: FIVE POSTS IN THE MARKET PLACE 


by Theodore Melnechuk 


FIVE POSTS IN THE MARKET PLACE, a play by 
Algirdas Lanbsbergis, was produced early this year by the 
Gate Repertory Company in New York City. Excerpts of this 
play have appeared in the December, 1959, issue of Lituanus. 


The main value of the play consists in its poetic expression 
and depth of feeling which penetrates the most brutal human 
situations. On the intellectual plane it is a dialectical play, 
dealing with the difficulty to affirm what one believes to be 
right even if one is ready to die for it. Hesitation, faltering, 
uncertaintity is disclosed even in the most one-sided and strong- 
willed characters. A sense of the basic complexity of life per- 
meats the action. 


The play is reviewed here by an American writer of the 
young generation, Theodore Melnechuk. His poems and articles 
were published in Columbia Review, Epoch, Scientific Ameri- 
can, etc. Mr. Melnechuk is also the author of “Adventures with 
Vathematics” and co-author of “Psychology Made Simple”. 


The New York production of 
the Five Posts in a Market Place 
by A. Landsbergis at the Gate 
theatre last March has especial 
meaning: it is the first play by 
a Lithuanian-born author  pro- 
duced professionally on the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage. First or not, 
for this American viewer the 
play was a masterful and moving 
work of art, with believable com- 
plex characters, vivid dialog, stir- 
ring scenes, and a _ suspenseful 
tragic plot, all of which conveyed 
a wealth of meanings. This im- 
pression has become even stronger 
after reading the script. 


The critical reaction to the pro- 
duction was deeply split. The 
favorable reviewers hailed the ar- 
rival of a new “provocative” play- 
wright of “promising vitality” 
having “nothing small about his 
concept of his _ responsibilities. 
Others decried Landsbergis’s use 
of a_chorus-like Commentator. 
They also criticized the style of 
the dialog, which is more poetical- 
ly vivid than is usually attempted 
or achieved on New York stages. 
The disapproving reviewers called 
the Commentator a clumsy un- 
dramatic device and said _ the 
heightened style was evidence 
that Landsbergis has a literary 
rather than a theatrical bent. 


Actually, not only the Com- 
mentator and the poetic imagery 
but almost every other component 
of the play are dramatically ex- 
pressive. 


Overt and Inner Conflicts 


Landsbergis demonstrates a flair 
for drama by having each of the 
nine main characters in Five Posts 
in a Market Place come into con- 
flict at least once with one or more 
of the others. Among the many 
conflicts are instances of class 
antagonism, the clash of genera- 
tions, the rivalry of politicians, 
the battle of the sexes, and the 
eternal triangle. 


The main conflict is between 
the protagonist Antanas and the 
heroine Aldona. As Aldona puts it, 
the issue is that while “all seek 
that our country survives,” not all 
can agree on the proper answer 
to the question “in what way?” 


Antanas, the leader of the last 
few guerrillas left alive after 
seven years of resistance, wants 
to go through with a plot to 
assassinate the Quisling Prose- 
cutor who has invariably doomed 
their captured fellows to death 
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and then hung their bodies on the 
five posts he has had erected in 
the market place. 

But Aldona believes that “arm- 
ed resistance only provokes. the 
enemy”, Her wayto preserve her 
country is “to remain alive, to get 
into official posts, to sustain our 
culture, to keep our children ours, 
and—-slowly—better things.” 

Additional tension is generated 
by the internal conflicts within 
the two chief male characters— 
the Prosecutor, known as “the 
Sword of Justice,” and Antanas, 
the onetime sculptor who is 
pledged to cut him down. For the 
Prosecutor temporarily weakens 
from his usual position § that 
“whoever holds out without com- 
promises, without softening -—-he 
will be the winner!” And Anta- 
nas temporarily wavers from his 
basic stand that “There is no 
peace!... The cracking of the 
universe of a skull under a heavy 
boot... shall go on reverberating 
through all time and make peace 
impossible!"" toward the belief that 
“right now it wouldn't benefit our 
country if we killed them all and 
died with them.” 

And of course the guerrillas suf- 
fer continual temptations to ac- 
cept the amnesty that is being 
offered and respected by the 
conquering New Order. 


Dramatic Handling of Time and 
Space 


The conflicts between and 
within the characters are express- 
ed not only outright in scenes but 
also formally in  Landsbergis’s 
treatment of time. 

Despite moving without flash- 
backs in a straightforward man- 
ner, and despite observing the 
classical unity of time by cover- 
ing no more than’ twenty-four 
hours, the play seems to twist 
and knot its way through time. 
The reason for this appearance of 
temporal tension is Landsbergis’s 
decision to interrupt every scene 
but one with another scene. 

Sometimes even the interrupt- 
ions are interrupted. Thus the 
Commentator intrudes into the 
scene that interrupts the scene in 
which Antanas and Aldona meet 
for the first time in seven years. 
The overall effect of such a zig- 
zag course is to give us the same 
feeling of frustration that afflicts 
the characters. This feeling is oc- 
casionally aggravated by the act- 
ual freezing of the action when 
the Commentator steps in and 
takes part of one half of a char- 
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acter’s split soul, so that we see 
the inner conflict acted out as 
openly as the overt conflicts in 
the more realistic scenes. 


This use of the Commentator to 
externalize the inner division of 
any character is quite theatrical 
and represents, in my opinion, a 
technical advance over the solilo- 
quoy. 

The stop-and-go, one-step-side- 
ward, one-step-backward motion 
in time is superimposed upon a 
generally rising motion in space. 
The sixteen or more scenes — 
hard to count; should one count 
the interruptions of interruptions 
as scenes? — take place in seven 
locales, and these seven locales 
are at three different altitudes. 
There is the ‘one-flight up’ of Al- 
dona's bedroom, the apartment of 
the other heroine’s parents, and 
the Prosecutor’s office; there is 
the ‘ground floor’ of the forest, 
the Town Hall, and the market 
place itself; and the ‘downstairs’ 
of the literally underground pill- 
box and the torture chamber. 
These three elevations seem _ to 
symbolize some triad of spiritual 
elements, since it is always ‘up- 
stairs’ when forgiveness or privacy 
are argued for or happen, always 
on the ‘ground floor’ that the 
characters waver between contin- 
ued resistance and retreat into 
safety, and always ‘downstairs’ 
when the war is carried on, until 
the war prevails even on ihe 
‘ground floor’ and the ‘hero’ and 
the ‘villain’ die. 

Unlike Shakespeare’s Globe 
Theatre, the Gate Theatre did not 


_ delineate three levels: it had only 


two, perhaps for practical reasons 
but though the upper level was 
divided into right and left, thus 
making three ‘stages,’ the upper 
storey was not used until the last 
scene, when it finally symbolized 
the safe upstairs from which the 
heroine Grazhina chose to de- 
scend to the fatal market place. 
There was no loss of Shakespear- 
ean flow, since lighting was used 
to separate the various scenes, but 
the chance to orchestrate’ the 
action architecturally was muffed. 


Expressive Use of Figures of 
Speech 


Landsbergis’s poetic style is not 
an unhappy literary quirk but 
rather, an effective device for ad- 
ding and elucidating meaning. 

To begin with, Landsbergis uses 
imagery to help characterize the 
people in his play so to speak ‘out 


of their own mouths. Thus the 
invaders of the “small stubborn 
country” coin images predominant- 
ly from rigid, still, or inanimate 
things —- “motionless women... 
like freshly excavated statues,” 
“words bounce off... like tennis 
balls,” “my fears are _ frozen 
voices on other planets,” while the 
natives tend to utter metaphors 
drawn from everchanging or or- 
ganic nature: “endless forests of 
sunlit time,” “garland of my 
thoughts,”. When the invaders do 
draw images from nature, it is 
from her violent, mechanical or 
maleficent aspects. Thus the Pro- 
secutor speaks of “glaciers of the 
New Order,” “man as a crystal- 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AS AMEND- 
ED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933 & JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF LITUANUS 
published four times a year at Brook- 
lyn, New York, for October 1, 1960. 


1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Lithuanian Student Asso- 
ciation, 916 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 
21, N.Y.; Editor: Alina Staknys, 916 
Wiloughby Ave., Brooklyn 21, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor: Peter V. Vygantas. 
916 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 21, N.Y. 

2. The owner is: Lithuanian Student 
Association, Inc. (Non-profit corp.). 
916 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 21, N.Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
othe securities are (if there are none, 
so state): None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in 
cases where the stockholder or secu- 
rity holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceeding the date 
shown above was: (This information 
is required by the act of June 11, 1960 
to be included in all statements re- 
gardless of frequency of issue). 6000. 


Peter V. Vygantas (Signature of 
Managing Editor) 18th day of October, 
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Nathan Agoos, Notary Public, State 
of New York, 31-5028700. Qualified in 
New York. Cert. filed with City Re- 
gister N.Y.C.. Commission expires 
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line icicle,” “microbes of ideas”. 
And it is only during his period 
of weakness that he calls a book 
he wrote before his conversion to 
the New Order “a flower of long 
ago.” 

Landsbergis subtly differentiates 
even his natives by the adroit 
distribution of different kinds of 
images. For instance, the guerrilla 
Jonas is depicted as a sensuous 
man by the kind of images he 
uses: “white as a priest's palm,” 
“smell like an old fish,” “she 
laughs like doves, like forest 
streams," whereas the guerrilla 
Leonas sees people as animals 
awaiting violence: “the plan is a 
deathtrap,” ‘I've lived in_ the 
womb of death for seven years, 
undelivered.” 

So far the use of imagery to 
characterize. But in Five Posts 
in a Market Place, imagery also 
serves a deeper purpose to 
symbolize ultimate moral judg- 
ments. 

For the appropriately porten- 
tous symbols, Landsbergis natural- 
ly turns to Western scriptures and 
classics. For the play's ending he 
uses the Biblical Song of Songs. 
For the major part of the play, 
Landsbergis derives his_ signifi- 
cantly recurrent imagery of trees, 
wood, stone, and sculpture from 
the Divine Comedy. 

Antanas assassinates the Pro- 
secutor and is immediately killed. 
In effect, he commits _ suicide. 
The Commentator, describing the 
scene, says “I was trapped in the 
middle of hell." Now the middle 
of hell, as Dante tells us, is re- 
served for punishing violence or 
brutishness; its seventh circle 
consists of abiding-places for sin- 
ners who are violent against 
neighbor, self, and God. The 
punishment for self-murderers is- 
to lignify: “Men we were, and now 
we are turned to trees,” cries 
Pier delle Vigne in Canto Thirteen. 
Accordingly, the virtual suicide 
Antanas becomes one with a wood- 
en post and his body is_ eaten 
by ants, as the wooden men in 
the Inferno are gnawed by Har- 
pies. 

Long before, however, we see 
that Antanas has symbolically suf- 
fered the punishment of stiffening 
for seven years, or since he began 
ignoring his talent for shaping 
clay and turned to leading — i.e. 
shaping such young people as 
adolescent Leonas and Grazhina. 
He has duplicated the criminal 
sin of the invaders — shaping 
“the Statuary of the Future” from 
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“the stuff of humanity” with a 
“Sword of Justice.” As a result, 
he has to say that ‘I came to 
know wood better than any other 
material; trees are my brothers 
now,” “Can a bullet-scarred and 
burnt-out tree ever bloom again?” 
and “my hands seem to have lost 
....that special strength, gentle- 
ness, patience which gives life.” 


Aldona perceives his trans- 
mutation: “those terrible seven 
years... have managed to turn 


part of you to stone; what was 
once warm skin, blood, thougit, 
feeling now grey stone re- 
sembling the enemy.” Turning in- 
to wood or stone is a horribly ironi- 
cal punishment for a_ sculptor. 
Landsbergis pushes the irony to 
almost unbearable lengths when 
he has Grazhina apostrophize An- 
tanas in the very last line of 
the play, “How beautiful is my 
beloved, like a deer frozen in an 
eternal leap.” 


Reflexive and Indicative 
Passages 


Powerful as this irony was in 
the recent production, it is even 
more powerful in the uncut ver- 
sion, for in a scene omitted in 
the New York performance we 
see Antanas discussing, among 
other of his clay statues, one al- 
led “Young Girl with Dying Deer”. 
The words of the sculptor to the 
“prying art critic’ of the moon 
might be Landsbergis’s reply to 
critics of his play: “Are you hint- 
ing that it shows too much vio- 
lence for a pastoral theme? It is 
the imprint of the age,... an im- 
print which I never wanted to 
delete. ‘Reject Time's ills, but 
embrace Time’s wounds.’ The 
psychological identity of the play 
and the statue is further reim- 
forced by Antanas’s vow, “I'll do 
my ‘Girl With the Dying Deer’ 
in wood, a completely new ar- 
rangement. The grain of wood, 
how it will emphasize the com- 
position.” To rewrite in a language 
you have learned a play original- 
ly written in your mother tongue 
must surely be like redoing it 
in malleable clay. I think that 
Landsbergis has mastered his new 
medium, English, and made its 
grain emphasize the composition 
of his play. 

Let us look forward therefore 
to the accomplishment of the 
shaper’s final pledge: “I'll work 
in bronze and wood, do you hear? 
All the new things I'll fashion 
now, a whole world of forms 
awaiting!” 


ANTHOLOGY OF LITHUANIAN 
POETRY IN ENGLISH TO BE 
PUBLISHED 


Voyages Press, who recently 
published Selected Lithuanian 
Short Stories, now in its second 
edition, are preparing publication 
of a representative selection of 
Lithuanian poetry, Green Oak, 
Green Linden, edited by Algirdas 
Landsbergis and Clark Mills. This 
anthology will include the folk 
songs (Dainos) and poems from 
earlier centuries as well as con- 
temporary work by Lithuanian 
poets, in new English translations. 
This collection will be produced as 
a collaborative effort of Lithuani- 
an and American scholars, writers 
and poets. 


Algirdas Landsbergis, a former 
editor of Lituanus, is the author 
of several books in Lithuanian. 
His most recent play, Five Posts 
in the Market Place, produced in 
1961 by the Gate Repertory Com- 
pany in New York and by the 
Chicago Communitny Theatre, is 
discussed in this issue of Lituanus. 


Clark Mills is the author of The 
Migrants, A Suite for France and 
The Circus, and has translated ex- 
tensively from the French sym- 
bolists. More recently he has 
translated and edited volumes of 
work by Adam Mickiewicz, Kazi- 
mierz Wierzynski, Jan Lechon and 
other Central European writers. 


Green Oak, Green Linden is 
scheduled for publication on De- 
cember 1, at $4.50 per volume, but 
is offered at $3.50 to interested 
readers who wish to subscribe be- 
fore that date. 


A. Maceina, “Folksong and _ the 
National Character’’ is based on part 
of his article in Commentationes Bal- 
ticae, II, 1954. 

J. BaltruSaitis, “Arts and Crafts in 
the Lithuanian Homestead" is a chap- 
ter from his book “‘Lithuanian Folk 
Art’, which appeared in Germany in 
1948. 

M. Gimbutas, “Origins of Folk 
originally appeared in ‘“‘Aidai’’ (Ech- 
oes), May, 1 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


TIE FORMATION OF THE BALTIC STATES 
By S. W. Page, Cambridge, Mass., 1959; p. 196. 
$4.50 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN LITHUA- 
NIA. By A. E. Senn, New York, 1959; p. 272. 
$6.00 


SOVIET POLICY TOWARDS THE BALTIC 
STATES, 1918-1940. By A. N. Tarulis, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, 1959. $5.50 


SELECTED LITHUANIAN SHORT STORIES 
Edited by Stepas Zobarskas, New York, 1960; 
Second Edition. $5.00. 


LITHUANIAN FOLK TALES 

Second Enlarged Edition. Compiled and edited 
by Stepas Zobarskas, illustrated by Ada Kor- 
sakaité. Brooklyn, 1958; p. 202. $4.50 


LITHUANIA 

Illustrations by V. Augustinas. Pictorial pre- 
sentation of the country. 2nd edition. Brook- 
lyn, 1955; p. 120. $6.00 


LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
Released by Marlborough, London, p. 146. $1.25 


THE BALTIC REVIEW 

A periodical on matters pertaining to the Baltic 
states. Published by the Committees for free 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 


THE REFUGEE 
By K. C. Cirtautas. A psychological study. 
Boston, 1957. $3.00 


HISTORY OF THE LITHUANIAN NATION 
By K. R. Jurgéla. A comprehensive history of 
Lithuania in English. 1948; p. 544. $5.00 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF LITHUANIAN LI- 
TERATURE. By A. Vai¢iulaitis, Chicago, 1942; 
p. 54. $0.50 

CROSSES 

By V. Ramonas. A novel depicting the life 
during the Soviet occupation of the country. 
Los Angeles, 1954; p. 330 $4.00 

MARY SAVE US 

Prayers written by Lithuanian Prisoners in 
northern Siberia. New York, 1960; p. 72. $0.50 


For further information write to 


1t u a NU SS wittoucHsy Ave. BROOKLYN 21, N. Y. 
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